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FOREWORD 

HELEN  KELLER 

It  has  been  said  that  to  begin  is  half  the  M.  C.  Migel  was  chosen  president,  and  Mr. 
battle.  That  is  true  of  any  organization  under-  Robert  B.  Irwin,  director, 
taking  a  beneficent  enterprise.  The  Foundation  began  by  coordinating  the 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  far-seeing  disconnected  efforts  of  local  and  state  organi- 

champions  of  people  without  sight. — H.  Ran-  zations  for  the  blind,  which  proved  an  uphill 

dolph  Latimer  and  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell —  task.  Its  endeavors  often  brought  disillusion- 

realized  that  the  chief  need  was  a  nation-  ment  and  financial  hardship,  but  we  never 

wide  agency  equally  devoted  to  all  classes  despaired,  and  today  the  Foundation  is  ex- 

of  the  blind.  Philanthropists  and  common-  panding  its  activities  beyond  the  frontiers  of 

wealths  had  been  generous  to  the  sightless.  America.  It  is  embracing  such  groups  as  the 

Many  of  the  states  had  provided  excellent  deaf-blind  and  the  war-blinded  within  its 

schools  for  blind  children  and  youths,  but  care,  and  reaching  out  to  greater  usefulness, 

the  blind  man  was  still  lost  to  society  as  a  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Founda- 

producer.  The  problem  was  many-sided,  and  tion  is  a  fitting  occasion  upon  which  to  look 

in  the  confusion  of  local,  isolated  effort,  one  back  in  these  pages  over  the  stretches  of 

group  of  the  blind  was  overlooked  for  the  desert  and  the  green  places  along  which  we 

sake  of  another.  After  much  argument  and  have  struggled  and  then  start  towards  new, 

persuasion,  the  American  Association  of  higher  goals  of  achievement.  For  that  purpose 

Workers  for  the  Blind  called  into  being,  in  we  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  here  a  special 

1921,  an  agency  of  national  scope  which  issue  of  the  Outlook^  for  the  Blind  commemo- 

seemed  likely  to  watch  impartially  over  the  rating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 

welfare  of  all  the  blind.  This  was  the  Ameri-  founding  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 

can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  Blind. 
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THE  FOUNDATION’S  CONTRIBUTION 
TO  EDUCATION 

GABRIEL  FARRELL.  D.D. 


Hardly  was  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes  before 
it  had  dropped  upon  it  the  most  perplexing 
educational  problem  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  at  that  time.  This  related  to  uniform 
type.  For  nearly  a  century  the  battle  of  the 
types  had  raged.  First,  those  who  favored 
line  type  fought  with  those  who  preferred  the 
dot  system.  Then,  when  the  dot  triumphed 
over  the  line,  the  battle  over  dots  ensued.  So 
chaotic  was  this  problem  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  that  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  its 
convention  in  1901,  appointed  a  committee 
“to  investigate  various  forms  of  tactile  print 
and  to  labor  for  the  adoption  of  one  universal 
system.”  At  every  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  for  two  decades,  this  battle  raged.  In 
1923  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  which  had  appointed  the  orig¬ 
inal  committee  on  uniform  type,  turned  the 
whole  matter  over  to  the  newly-formed 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  youthful  Foundation  was  ready  to 
undertake  the  discipline  of  this  problem  child. 
Perhaps  on  the  theory  that  music  soothes  the 
troubled  breast,  the  leaders  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  in  1923  began  with  music  notation.  After 
a  long  series  of  conferences  and  much  corre¬ 
spondence,  a  group  of  experts  met  in  Paris, 
in  April,  1929,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Braille  Press  (now  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind),  and  agreed 
upon  a  braille  music  code  which  was  ap¬ 


proved  before  the  end  of  the  year.  As  a  happy 
consequence,  “embossed  braille  music  wher¬ 
ever  found  became  available  to  every  blind 
user,  whatever  his  tongue  or  nationality.” 
So  states  the  final  report,  but  it  should  be 
on  the  record  that  a  school  for  the  blind, 
which  shall  be  nameless,  but  which  is  located 
in  Massachusetts,  continued  to  emboss  its 
own  music  in  its  own  way  until  1947,  and  it 
still  feels  that  the  rest  of  the  world  lost  in 
efficiency,  even  though  it  grants  that  there 
is  a  gain. in  having  uniformity. 

Encouraged  by  success  with  the  music 
code,  the  Foundation  turned  to  the  more 
difficult  problem  of  obtaining  uniformity  in 
the  literary  code.  In  1924,  negotiations  had 
been  reopened  with  the  British  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  and  studies  were  being  carried 
on  to  obtain  uniformity,  but  it  took  an  out¬ 
standing  event  to  climax  the  work.  The 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind, 
held  in  New  York  in  April,  1931,  provided 
the  occasion  and  the  setting,  for  it  was  at 
that  conference  that  the  groundwork  was 
brought  to  fruition.  The  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  developed  there  led  to  Standard  English 
Braille.  This  was  an  educational  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  must  receive  great  credit  for  its  attain¬ 
ment.  The  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  immediately  began  to  produce 
textbooks  in  the  newly  adopted  type.  Uni¬ 
formity  of  type  gave  the  education  of  the 
blind  stability  and  security. 

The  Foundation  was  not  content  with  this 
educational  achievement,  but  very  early  in 
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its  history  established  a  Bureau  of  Research  see  School,  had,  in  the  summer  of  1921,  es- 


and  Education.  One  of  the  early  outcomes  of 
that  venture  was  the  writing  by  Dr.  Kathryn 
E.  Maxfield,  and  the  publication  by  the 
Foundation,  of  the  book.  The  Blind  Child 
and  His  Reading.  This  was  primarily  a  hand¬ 
book  for  teachers  of  primary  braille  reading. 
But,  even  more,  it  was  a  careful,  scientific 
attack  on  the  problem  of  efficiency  in  read¬ 
ing,  and  was  supplemented  by  suggestions 
ppy  which  have  continued  to  prove  helpful  to 
tier-  teachers  of  braille. 

ind  Feeling  the  need  of  educational  research  in 
ty.”  definite  relationship  to  blind  children,  the 
be  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  ap- 
ind,  proached  Perkins  Institution  in  1930,  and  it 
ited  I  was  agreed  to  establish  in  the  Perkins  Lower 
its  School,  a  Department  of  Special  Studies  under 
d  it  !  joint  auspices.  According  to  Dr.  Allen’s  re¬ 
in  ji  port,  the  agreement  with  Dr.  Irwin  was,  “that 
icre  I  he  (Dr.  Irwin)  might  propose  what  was  to 
j  be  done,  and  that  I  (Dr.  Allen)  should  say 
jsic  ;  what  should  not  be  done.”  Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer 
lore  t  was  employed  jointly  by  the  Foundation  and 
in  i  Perkins.  Part  of  her  training  was  to  marry  Dr. 
tiad  ;  Ralph  C.  Merry,  who  was  taking  the  Harvard 
ype  '  Course  at  the  same  time.  He  was  a  blind 
ied  I  man  who  wrote  an  excellent  book  on  the 
)ut-  t  education  of  the  blind  child.  One  of  the 
rhe  1  earliest  undertakings  was  a  study  of  the 
nd,  I  motivation  of  finger  reading.  One  group 
ded  j  of  beginners  in  braille  writing  used  the  slate 
1  at  1  and  stylus,  while  the  other  used  the  braille 
vas  t  writer.  Various  methods  of  nature  study  were 
:ra-  }  tried  out  over  long  periods,  and  methods  of 
lish  j  teaching  mathematics  were  tested  with  dif- 
;ve-  I  ferent  groups.  Out  of  this  enterprise  several 
the  ;  helpful  publications  emerged.  It  continued  for 
lin-  j  five  years  until  a  new  director  at  Perkins 
for  j  terminated  the  project, 
uce  I  Very  early  in  its  existence,  the  Founda- 
fni-  [j  tion  took  an  interest  in  the  better  prepara- 
the  !  tion  of  teachers  for  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind.  At  the  time  of  its  creation  there 
his  were  but  two  efforts  in  that  direction.  Mr. 
in  :  I.  S.  Wampler,  superintendent  of  the  Tennes- 


tablished  summer  school  courses  for  teachers 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  These  courses  con¬ 
tinued  through  1926  and  were  revived  in 
the  years  1931  and  1935.  In  the  fall  of  1921, 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  had  started  training 
for  teachers  during  the  school  year,  in  ex¬ 
tension  courses  offered  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  of  Harvard  University. 
This  program  has  continued  and  grown  and 
is  still  active.  In  several  ways  the  Foundation 
has  lent  its  support  to  these  programs,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  strength  of  the  education  of  the 
youthful  blind  would  be  no  greater  than  the 
ability  and  skill  of  the  teachers. 

In  the  year  1935-36,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  became  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  offered  several 
courses.  These  have  developed  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  Department  of  Special  Education.  For 
a  time,  this  work  at  Columbia  was  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  but  since  1944 
three  of  the  courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
have  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld.  Director  of  Educational  Research  of  the 
Foundation.  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  director 
of  the  Foundation,  also  offers  a  course  in 
provisions  for  the  visually  handicapped  at 
New  York  University. 

The  Foundation  soon  realized  that  there 
was  need  of  extending  facilities  for  teacher 
training  to  those  who  could  not  attend  courses 
during  the  academic  year.  Particular  stress 
has  been  placed  on  summer  training,  as  that 
enables  those  who  are  actually  teaching  to 
benefit  by  further  instruction  during  vacation. 
Out  of  several  early  attempts  there  have  de¬ 
veloped  three  well-established  centers  for  the 
summer  training  of  teachers  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  For  the  past  five  years.  Dr.  Potts  has 
conducted  summer  courses  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Dr.  Lowenfeld  has  offered 
courses  at  the  summer  school  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington.  These  centers  provide 
opportunity  for  teacher  training  in  the  middle 
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west  and  the  far  west,  and  many  teachers  from  sired.  Again  the  question  came  up  of  pro- 1  poration 

schools  throughout  the  country  have  been  viding  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  obtain  '  had  for 

benefited  by  them.  additional  training  while  not  on  duty.  This  |  Talking 

An  interesting  aspect  of  teacher  training  led  to  the  establishment  of  summer  courses  j  and  clas 

which  has  given  strength  to  certain  schools  for  workers  with  the  adult  blind.  These  were  j  ings  we 
and  offers  promise,  is  the  provision  of  sum-  first  given  at  Western  Reserve  University,  |  fulness 
mer  courses  for  teachers  in  the  schools  for  the  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Evelyn  C.  Me-  I  rional  r 
Negro  blind.  In  1939,  Dr.  Potts  introduced  Kay,  of  the  Foundation  staff.  They  were  “illustrs 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  later  transferred  to  the  Institute  of  Social  j  “Our  C 
deaf  in  the  summer  school  of  West  Virginia  Work  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  j  in  Amt 
State  College,  and,  in  1942,  this  program  was  are  held  at  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  |  The  Ih 
transferred  to  Hampton  Institute,  in  order  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  Through  the  years  |  Beetho' 
that  it  might  be  conducted  on  the  graduate  the  curriculum  has  grown,  until,  during  the  j  Dowell 
level,  since  practically  all  taking  the  courses  coming  summer,  twelve  courses  will  be  (rf-  j  many  i 
were  already  college  graduates.  It  is  interest-  fered  under  Foundation  auspices.  Again,  in  Two  se 
ing  to  note,  that  this  has  become  the  largest  this  area,  the  Foundation  has  lent  its  support  present 
center  in  the  country  for  the  summer  train-  and  encouragement  to  a  certification  plan  for  1  life  stc 
ing  of  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  and  home  teachers,  which  has  developed  under  '  and  tn 
that  some  of  the  schools  for  the  colored  blind  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  of  under 
have  the  highest  ratio  of  certified  teachers  of  Utah,  who  was  appointed  chairman  of  this  I  One 
any  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  project  by  the  American  Association  of  |  the  Fc 
Another  effort  to  improve  teacher  calibre  Workers  for  the  Blind.  This  has  led  to  the  |  the  bl 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  is  the  plan  to  pro-  strengthening  of  teachers,  and  perhaps  even  h  possibl 
vide  certification  of  teachers  according  to  more  important,  to  the  setting  up  of  stand-  purpo: 
standards  established  by  the  American  Asso-  ards  for  those  engaged  in  home  teaching.  |  matic 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  At  its  Members  of  the  Foundation  staff  have  from  p  childr 
1932  convention  in  New  York  City,  a  com-  the  beginning  served  as  secretaries  of  the  to  cor 
mittee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  require-  Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers  of  jl  lish  g 
ments  for  certification.  This  plan  was  adopted  the  American  AsscKiation  of  Workers  for  |  recog! 
at  the  1938  convention  in  Lansing,  and  is  the  Blind.  I  A  tea 

slowly  making  way  within  the  school  pro-  There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  Foun-  ;  was  ( 
grams.  All  through  this  development  the  dation’s  record  of  assistance  to  the  educa-  |  in  tv 
Foundation  has  lent  its  support  and  en-  tion  of  the  blind.  While  the  Talking  Book  |  Two 
couragement.  The  plan,  however,  needs  re-  was  planned  largely  for  the  benefit  of  adult  J  instri 
vision,  and  further  implementation.  Now  that  readers,  it  is  finding  a  useful  place  in  many  mati 
the  war  is  over,  and  there  may  be  a  large  ele-  schools  for  supplementary  and  recreational  |  parti 
ment  of  choice  in  getting  teachers,  the  Foun-  reading.  A  research  study  of  braille  and  Talk-  ance 
dation  would  like  to  see  this  plan  better  es-  ing  Book  reading — a  comparative  study—  Blin 
tablished  as  a  means  of  raising  standards  was  conducted,  with  experiments  undertaken  I  in  k 
among  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind.  in  twelve  schools  for  the  blind  with  a  total  |  for  ( 

Another  area  of  teacher  training  has  been  of  260  pupils.  This  study  compared  the  rate  \  & 

that  of  the  instruction  of  home  teachers.  Since  of  comprehension  of  braille  and  Talking  |  ben( 
1924,  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  Book  readers.  Another  study  involving  the  and 
has  offered  a  two-year  course  for  home  teach-  Talking  Book  undertaken  by  the  Foundation,  i  stud 
ers  during  the  academic  year.  In  this,  the  and  supported  by  grants  from  the  W.  K.  fou 
Foundation  has  always  cooperated  as  de-  Kellogg  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Cor-  dre 
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pro- 1  poration,  was  an  educational  project  which 
•tain  I  had  for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  the 
rhis  f  Talking  Book  as  a  reading  medium  in  schools 
irses  !  and  classes  for  the  blind.  Educational  record- 
vere  ings  were  provided  to  demonstrate  the  use- 
sity,  I  fulness  of  the  Talking  Book  as  an  instruc- 
Mc-  I  tional  medium.  Sound  effects  were  used  to 
vcre  “illustrate”  such  records  as  those  in  the  series 
xial  “Our  Changing  World”,  “Dramatic  Hours 
and  in  American  History”,  and  “On  the  Farm”, 
ege,  The  lives  of  seven  great  composers  (Bach, 
ears  Beethoven,  Haydn,  Foster,  Mozart,  Mac- 
the  Dowell  and  Schubert)  were  recorded  with 
of-  I  many  musical  illustrations  from  their  works, 
i,  in  Two  series  of  bird  records  were  also  recorded, 
port  presenting  the  actual  songs  of  birds  and  their 
I  for  I  life  stories.  A  textbook  in  American  history 
idcr  i  and  many  other  records  were  also  produced 
,  of  under  this  project. 

this  One  of  the  most  interesting  projects  which 
of  I  the  Foundation  has  promoted  in  schools  for 
the  j;  the  blind  was  that  in  dramatic  arts  (made 
:ven  possible  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation).  Its 
ind-  !  purpose  was  to  introduce  and  promote  dra- 
ing.  i  matic  art  as  a  medium  of  assisting  blind 
rom  I  children  to  acquire  poise  and  self-confidence, 
the  I  to  correct  faulty  behavior  patterns  and  estab- 
s  of  I  lish  good  ones,  and  to  utilize  the  generally 
for  j  recognized  values  of  dramatic  instruction. 

A  teacher  of  dramatics  with  wide  experience 
)un-  [  was  engaged  and  thirty  courses  were  given 
uca-  in  twenty-seven  state  schools  for  the  blind. 
00k  j  Two  hundred  twenty-five  teachers  received 
dult  I  Instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dra- 
lany  matic  art  and  nearly  a  thousand  students 
anal  I  participated  in  the  demonstration  perform- 
alk-  1  ances.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
ly—  Blind  cooperated  in  this  project  by  embossing 
iken  I  in  braille  fifty-two  plays  with  separate  parts 
otal  j  for  each  actor. 

rate  j  Several  studies  by  the  Foundation  for  the 
cing  I  benefit  of  schools  included  one  on  the  status 
the  and  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  blind.  This 
:ion,  i  study  covered  303  teachers,  which  was  seventy- 
K.  I  four  per  cent  of  the  total  employed,  and 
[Dot-  I  drew  a  comparison  of  status  and  salaries  with 


those  of  teachers  in  other  schools.  Other  spe¬ 
cial  studies  during  the  last  several  years  have 
included:  a  survey  of  the  education  of 
visually  handicapped  children  in  the  public 
school  system  of  New  York  City;  a  study  of 
problems  of  children  with  visual  handicaps  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness;  and  a  model 
project.  Published  reports  of  these  projects 
have  been  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  sch<x)ls  for  the  blind  and  to 
educators  generally. 

One  of  the  more  recent  and  most  valuable 
projects  sponsored  by  the  Foundation  was 
the  National  Conference  on  the  Blind  Pre¬ 
school  Child  which  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  March  13-15,  1947.  In  recognition  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  young  blind  children, 
the  Foundation  gathered  for  this  conference 
over  two  hundred  workers  in  various  fields: 
education,  nursing,  social  work,  psychology 
and  ophthalmology.  Papers  by  experts  in 
these  several  fields  were  read  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  these  have  been  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  book  which  provides  more  mate¬ 
rial  than  ever  before  available  on  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  important  age  group.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  expectancy  of  blind  infants  because 
of  new  causes  has  made  the  preschool  field 
one  of  great  importance.  Already  several 
schools  are  formulating  programs,  and  it  is 
important  at  this  time  that  a  pattern  be  set 
which  will  work  for  the  best  interests  of  these 
children.  The  conference  called  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation  laid  the  groundwork  and  should  be 
followed  by  more  conferences  and  more  study 
in  this  important  area. 

While  the  Foundation  cannot  have  all  the 
credit  for  developments  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  field  of  psycho¬ 
logical  and  achievement  testing,  it  is  entitled 
to  a  share  because  it  has  carried  on  its  staff 
as  consultant.  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes.  He, 
however,  has  in  past  years  given  consider¬ 
able  time  to  the  Overbrook  School,  and  in 
more  recent  years,  has  spent  most  of  his 
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time  at  Perkins.  During  the  past  fifteen  years, 
while  he  has  been  retained  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Hayes  has 
made  contributions  on  its  behalf  toward  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  important 
psychological  area.  Even  before  the  creation 
of  the  Foundation,  Dr.  Hayes  was  submitting 
articles  in  his  field  to  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  and  hardly  a  year  has  passed  in  which 
this  publication,  taken  over  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  in  1923,  has  not  contained  several  im¬ 
portant  articles  by  Dr.  Hayes.  In  his  adapta¬ 
tion  of  intelligence  tests,  achievement  tests, 
studies  in  aptitude  testing,  and  other  aspects 
of  this  work,  the  Foundation  has  shown 
great  interest  and  support  and  has  fostered 
considerable  of  Dr.  Hayes’  work  as  well  as 
publishing  his  book.  Contributions  to  a  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Blindness. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  blind  persons 
interested  in  education,  a  very  valuable  direct 
contribution  has  been  made  by  the  provision 
of  scholarship  aid  to  blind  students  in  col¬ 
leges,  universities  and  special  schools.  As  far 
back  as  1925-1926  scholarships  to  assist  worthy 
blind  persons  were  awarded.  Early  in  this 
program,  the  distribution  was  on  a  wide 
but  personal  basis.  Later  it  was  felt  advisable 
to  restrict  the  distribution  of  grants  to  those 
who  needed  assistance  in  order  to  complete 
training  which  they  had  been  able  to  initiate 
by  themselves.  With  the  more  recent  and 
more  generous  provisions  for  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  special  school  training  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  demand 
for  scholarship  aid  has  taken  a  new  turn. 
Now,  it  is  given  to  individuals,  often  as 
supplementary  assistance  because  of  [lersonal 
need,  but  perhaps  more  often  to  those  who 
desire  some  specialized  form  of  training 
which  does  not  seem  to  come  under  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  helped  ranges  up  to  3S1,  and 
letters  received  from  blind  people  attest  to 
the  fact  that  their  educational  achievements 


were  made  possible  by  this  long-time  and  I 
well-directed  program  of  the  Foundation.  I 
One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
Foundation  through  the  years  has  been  its  I 
readiness  to  send  members  of  its  staff  to  I 
states  and  schools  to  make  surveys  of  their  1 
problems.  Dr.  Potts,  who  handles  the  school  I 
surveys,  has  studied  nineteen  residential  1 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  has  acted  as  con¬ 
sultant  in  the  planning  of  new  school  build¬ 
ings  in  half  a  dozen  states.  These  surveys  are 
very  comprehensive  and  have  helped  many 
states  to  reorganize  their  educational  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  blind  and  to  establish  them  I 
on  firmer  foundations.  1 

Members  of  the  educational  staff  of  the  I 
Foundation  have,  through  the  years,  made  F 
valuable  contributions  to  the  Outloo!^  as  well 
as  to  other  professional  magazines,  pamphlets  1 
and  books.  They  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
and  contributed  to  national  and  local  organi-  t 
zations  promoting  the  education  of  blind  I' 
and  other  physically-handicapped  children 
and  have  raised  the  Foundation’s  voice  in 
related  professional  circles. 

When  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  wished 
to  provide  training  for  their  personnel  en- 1 
gaged  in  work  with  the  blind,  they  called  ^ 
upon  members  of  the  Foundation  staff  as 
instructors  who  could  bring  them  expert  in¬ 
formation  in  this  field.  j 

To  all  this  should  be  added  the  day-to-day  I 
task  of  informing  the  public,  parents  and  ^ 
institutions  of  learning  by  consultation,  cor- :! 
respondence,  lectures  and  the  printed  word. 

No  account  of  the  contributions  of  the 
Foundation  to  education  would  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  plan  to  educate 
blind  children  in  braille  classes  in  the  public  I 
school  systems.  There  are  many  who  feel 
that  the  Foundation  throws  its  weight  in 
favor  of  the  braille  class  as  against  the  resi¬ 
dential  school.  This  might  be  expected,  as  : 
Dr.  Irwin  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  advocate 
and  to  establish  classes  for  the  blind  in  public  j 
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school  systems,  which  he  did  in  Cleveland 
before  coming  to  the  Foundation  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  He  still  believes  in  these 
classes,  motivated  perhaps  by  the  fact  which 
he  often  states  with  a  sense  of  humor  which 
must  not  be  detached  from  the  statement, 
that  he  was  educated  in  a  “school  for  defective 
youth.”  Whatever  his  personal  views  may  be, 
the  record  shows  that  the  Foundation  has 
done  far  more  for  the  residential  schtx)ls 
than  for  braille  classes.  It  is  also  true  that 


many  members  of  the  Foundation  staff  favor 
braille  classes.  But  those  of  us  who  are  in  the 
residential  schools  must  be  as  willing  to  let 
them  hold  their  opinions  as  we  are  to  assert 
ours.  We  still  believe,  most  of  us,  that  “By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them”,  and  feel 
that  the  residential  schools  have  produced 
results,  and  in  the  production  of  these  re¬ 
sults  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  Foundation  has  done  much  to  nurture  the 
soil  and  to  guide  and  direct  the  growth. 
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AN  EVALUATION 
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Iv  ITS  PREAMBLE,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  clearly  enunciates  the  principle 
that  government  is  responsible  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  citizens.  Like  many  other  consti¬ 
tutional  principles,  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare  meant  little  until  it  gradually 
was  woven  into  the  fiber  of  our  statutory 
law  through  the  diligent  interest  of  socially- 
minded  citizens  and  lawmakers.  The  history 
of  social  legislation  in  the  United  States  is 
the  chronicling  of  the  translation  of  the 
vision  of  private  socially-minded  groups  into 
public  sentiment  and  then  into  law.  The 
development  of  our  public  school  system, 
the  reforms  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  conditions  of  child  and  female 
labor  and  the  care  of  the  blind  are  all  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  kind  of  social  progress. 

Since,  during  the  nineteenth  century  our 
social  and  economic  structures  were  still  de¬ 
centralized,  private  philanthropy  was  usually 
a  grass  roots  movement  and  seldom  extended 
beyond  state  lines.  Certain  national  problems, 
however,  gradually  emerged  and  received  the 


attention  of  the  Federal  government.  For 
example,' veterans  were  early  objects  of  Fed¬ 
eral  benefits,  particularly  if  they  were  dis¬ 
abled. 

The  early  twentieth  century  witnessed  the 
development  of  many  private  foundations 
whose  aims  included  social  research  and 
social  legislation  based  on  that  research.  With 
particular  reference  to  the  blind,  all  early 
organizations  dealt  with  their  education. 
Later,  workers  interested  in  the  adult  blind 
also  organized.  It  was  out  of  these  two  types 
of  organizations  that  the  need  for  a  single 
national  agency  to  deal  with  blindness  in  all 
its  aspects  became  evident.  It  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago  that  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  assumed  this  role.  Since  its 
inception,  it  has  been  motivated  by  a  prac¬ 
tical  philosophy  and  has  always  fostered  a 
program  calculated  to  enhance  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  blind  in  the  nation  and  the 
world.  This  paper  is  limited  to  a  discussion 
of  one  aspect  of  the  Foundation’s  work,  i.e., 
its  promotion  of  Federal  legislation.  Such 
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legislation  may  be  divided  into  two  cate¬ 
gories:  (i)  legislation  which  seeks  economic 
advancement  for  the  blind,  and  (2)  legisla¬ 
tion  which  seeks  to  improve  their  social  and 
cultural  condition. 

In  the  first  group  we  can  place  Title  X 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Barden-La- 
Follette  Act,  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  the  act 
providing  for  an  income  tax  exemption  for 
the  blind,  and  the  one-fare  traveling  conces¬ 
sion.  In  the  second  group  would  belong  those 
gains  obtained  through  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act 
and  the  various  amendments  to  the  postal 
laws  and  regulations.  Let  us  discuss  the 
various  legislative  achievements  in  which  the 
Foundation  has  played  a  major  role. 

I.  Economic  Are.\ 

I.  The  Social  Security  Act. 

August  14,  1935  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  welfare  legislation  in  the  United 
States,  for  on  that  date  the  Social  Security 
Act  became  the  law  of  the  land.  In  this 
piece  of  legislation  was  envisioned  a  many- 
faceted  attack  upon  insecurity  and  want. 
Social  insurance  against  old  age  and  un¬ 
employment,  which  had  long  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  many  countries,  became  part  of  our 
own  social  fabric.  Provision  for  the  relief  of 
the  needy  blind  had  already  been  written 
into  the  laws  of  a  majority  of  the  states, 
but  grants  were  small  and  not  very  well 
administered.  The  Foundation  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  convincing  Congress  that  aid  to 
the  needy  blind  was  a  national  problem.  As 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  social  workers  were 
required  to  plan  for  dealing  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  blind,  the  thinking 
of  the  entire  profession  has  been  focussed  on 
these  problems.  Not  all  the  desiderata  of  an 
adequate  aid  program  for  the  blind  have 
yet  been  written  into  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  into  the  conforming  legislation  of  the 
states,  but  the  fact  that  the  Foundation  was 
successful  makes  it  possible  to  build  for 
the  future. 


Many  workers  in  the  field  of  public  as¬ 
sistance,  particularly  those  working  with  the 
blind  and  the  aged,  have  come  to  feel  that 
the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  determine 
whether  a  recipient  is  eligible  for  $30  or  $32 
is  not  worth  while,  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  devise  a  flat  grant  principle  which 
would  eliminate  the  investigation  and  rein¬ 
vestigation  which  is  now  mandatory.  The 
Foundation  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
movement,  and  its  advocacy  of  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  a  stipulated  income  is  rapidly  gain¬ 
ing  favor  among  thoughtful  workers  for 
the  blind.  Other  states  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration  itself  could  take  stock  of  their 
programs  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
California  which  now  has  two  programs  for 
the  blind:  one  for  the  needy  blind  in  terms 
of  outright  public  assistance  as  we  know  it; 
another  in  which  those  blind  individuals  who 
are  being  rehabilitated  receive  assistance  on  a 
graduated  scale  based  on  their  income.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  closer  coordination  between  the  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  and  the  rehabilitation  programs 
needs  to  be  encouraged  both  on  the  Federal 
and  state  levels.  In  fact,  the  development  of 
one  agency  to  handle  both  types  of  prob¬ 
lems  should  be  vigorously  promoted. 

Of  particular  significance  in  the  field  of 
social  security  has  been  the  Foundation’s 
advocacy  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  blind 
through  insurance.  Any  contingency  can  be 
provided  for  by  insurance — ^blindness  and 
other  physical  disabilities  need  not  be  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule.  It  is  too  early  in  the 
development  of  such  a  program  to  fill  in 
the  details,  but  the  Foundation’s  stimulation 
of  this  plan  is  sound  and  should  receive  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  all  those  who 
sincerely  wish  to  lift  the  blind  from  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  public  assistance  recipients  to  the 
status  of  beneficiaries  of  a  comprehensive  in¬ 
surance  plan. 

2.  The  Barden-LaFollette  Act 

When  the  first  civilian  rehabilitation  act 
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became  law,  in  1920,  there  was  no  national 
agency  to  present  the  special  problems  of  the 
blind.  Therefore,  while  that  law  applied  to 
all  disabled  persons,  the  blind  received  no 
special  consideration.  For  twenty-three  years 
the  blind  were  neglected  in  the  general  re¬ 
habilitation  program.  Occasionally  an  excep¬ 
tional  case  did  receive  attention,  but  even 
that  ,was  in  most  cases  due  to  the  fact  that 
state  agencies  for  the  blind  could  interpret 
their  needs  to  the  general  rehabilitation 
agency. 

In  1943,  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act  super¬ 
seded  the  original  rehabilitation  law.  This 
time  there  was  a  national  agency  which  could 
and  did  speak  for  the  blind.  This  time  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  on 
the  job  to  insist  that  the  law  recognize  the 
special  rehabilitation  problems  of  the  blind. 
As  a  result,  wherever  they  exist,  state  agencies 
for  the  blind  are  now  required  to  administer 
the  act  as  it  relates  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
visually  handicapped.  This  specialized  em¬ 
phasis  will  result  in  better  research  on  the 
subject  of  what  blind  people  can  do,  better 
methods  of  training  them  and  an  increase 
in  opportunities  for  their  economic  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  education  of  the  public  in  its 
attitudes  toward  blindness  as  a  handicap  and 
blind  individuals  as  persons  will  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  happy  by-product. 

So  far  in  the  postwar  period,  the  layoff  of 
blind  employees  has  not  been  pronounced, 
because  employment  in  general  has  been 
above  the  normal  peacetime  level.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  trend  can  be  maintained 
and  that  the  rehabilitation  program  can 
establish  once  and  for  all  that  the  blind 
worker  is  not  a  marginal  employee,  but  that 
he  has  a  place  in  industry  at  all  times. 

3.  The  Wagner-O’Day  Act 

Of  equal  importance,  but  in  a  more  limited 
area,  is  the  legislation  sponsored  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  requiring  the  Federal  government  to 
purchase  many  types  of  goods  made  by  the 


blind  as  such  items  are  needed.  The  Wagner- 
O’Day  Act,  passed  in  1938,  introduced  a  new 
era  in  the  field  of  sheltered  employment. 
Workshops  no  longer  operated  as  isolated 
units,  but  now  became  parts  of  a  large  na¬ 
tional  network  which  allcKated  production 
quotas  and  marketed  goods  on  a  national 
basis.  While  all  workshops  still  produce  large 
quantities  of  merchandise  not  used  by  the 
Federal  government,  these  regular  govern¬ 
mental  purchases  make  better  planning  pos¬ 
sible  and  promote  solvency.  Further,  the  blind 
worker  in  such  employment  earns  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  more  regular  wage. 

During  the  recent  war  we  heard  much 
about  the  efforts  and  skills  of  the  blind  fac¬ 
tory  worker.  The  significance  of  the  sheltered 
workshop  production  was  also  realized  when 
many  workshops  for  the  blind  far  exceeded 
their  most  extravagant  production  estimates. 
Blind  workers,  even  in  these  sheltered  work¬ 
shops,  became  a  vital  part  of  the  war  effort. 
The  vision  of  the  Foundation  in  sponsoring 
the  Wagner-O’Day  Act  deserves  a  large  share 
of  the  credit  for  making  their  achievements 
possible.  This  legislation  has  also  become  the 
pattern  for  similar  legislation  in  a  number  of 
states  where  laws  requiring  the  state  and  its 
subdivisions  to  purchase  blind-made  brooms, 
mops,  towels  and  similar  articles  have  been 
enacted. 

4.  Special  Income  Tax  Deduction 

In  1943,  largely  at  the  behest  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Congress 
amended  the  income  tax  law  to  allow  blind 
persons  an  additional  special  personal  de¬ 
duction  of  $500.  As  this  paper  is  being  writ¬ 
ten,  the  amount  of  this  deduction  has  been 
increased  to  $600  and  blind  persons  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age  are  allowed  an  addi¬ 
tional  $600  deduction  on  account  of  old  age. 
The  theory  on  which  this  special  deduction 
is  based  is  that  blindness  imposes  special 
expenses  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  afford  special  assistance  to  this  group. 
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We  admit  that  the  blind  as  a  group  do  have 
special  expenses,  but  we  question  whether 
it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  offer  special 
relief  in  this  area.  Certainly,  in  our  view,  the 
economically  self-supporting  blind  person  is 
entitled  to  no  such  special  assistance.  It  has 
always  been  claimed  that  blind  men  and 
women  wish  only  to  be  considered  normal 
members  of  society.  Workers  for  the  blind 
have  always  affirmed  that  a  blind  person 
needs  only  an  opportunity  to  prove  he  can 
assume  his  place  in  our  economy.  In  the 
special  provision  of  the  income  tax  law,  this 
argument  has  been  negated  or  at  least  has 
become  suspect.  In  effect  we  have  said  that 
we  want  our  cake,  but  that  we  want  to  eat 
it  too.  Those  of  us  who  work  among  seeing 
people  feel  a  little  embarrassed  at  the  special 
benefit  the  government  allows  us. 

Perhapts  this  special  deduction,  if  continued, 
should  be  more  closely  related  to  amount 
of  income.  In  our  opinion  the  whole  matter 
should  be  revalued,  and  if  the  principle  of 
special  deductions  is  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  it  ought  to  apply  only  to 
those  whose  economic  condition  requires  it. 
In  any  event  a  return  to  pre-war  income  tax 
policy,  including  exemptions,  deductions,  and 
rates  of  tax,  would  almost  automatically 
eliminate  most  blind  people  except  the  most 
favored  from  all  income  tax  liability. 

5.  The  One-Fare  Concession 

Early  in  its  history  the  Foundation  began 
to  discuss  with  railroad  representatives  the 
possibility  of  securing  a  special  concession  to 
blind  travelers,  permitting  them  to  travel 
with  a  guide  for  only  one  fare.  While  the 
railroads  were  favorably  inclined  toward  this 
suggestion,  it  was  discovered  that  interstate 
commerce  laws  prohibited  such  concessions  to 
special  groups.  The  Foundation  then  actively 
sponsored  permissive  legislation  to  eliminate 
this  obstacle.  In  1927,  the  Foundation’s  pro¬ 
posals  were  enacted  into  law,  and  imme¬ 
diately  thereafter  practically  every  railroad 


and  bus  line  in  the  country  gladly  granted 
this  special  privilege.  This  convenience  has 
been  available  to  sightless  individuals  sina 
that  time.  Many  blind  persons  are  in  the  low 
income  groups  and  many  of  them  likewise 
hesitate  to  travel  alone.  The  generosity  of 
the  transportation  industry  has  brought  about 
an  increase  in  mobility,  which  in  turn  has 
greatly  extended  the  horizon  of  the  sightless 
individual  and  incidentally  has  saved  him 
many  dollars.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the 
work  of  the  Foundation  in  its  continuing 
program  of  thoughtful  service. 

II.  Cultural  Area 

1.  Mailing  Concessions 

There  were  postal  regulations  extending 
special  mailing  privileges  to  the  blind  long 
before  the  Foundation  came  into  being,  but 
since  its  creation  the  Foundation  has  sought 
to  extend  these  special  privileges.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  Talking  Book  machines  and  even 
braille  writers  can  be  mailed  for  repair  at  a 
very  small  cost,  while  braille  books.  Talking 
Book  records  and  braille  magazines  require 
no  postage  whatever  when  sent  by  libraries  to 
blind  persons  or  returned  to  libraries  by  blind 
persons. 

2.  Boo1{s  and  Records 

The  printing  of  books  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  various  embossed  types  ante¬ 
dates  the  Foundation  by  many  years.  In 
most  cases,  books,  when  printed,  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  some  libraries  and  not  by  others. 
Thus,  what  a  blind  person  had  available  in 
the  way  of  reading  material  depended  upon 
his  residence.  In  those  areas  boasting  libra¬ 
ries  with  ample  funds  and  an  awareness  of 
the  need,  materials  were  relatively  ample, 
but  the  blind  who  lived  in  poorer  areas  or 
far  from  special  libraries  had  no  reading 
material  at  all.  In  1929,  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  made  a  survey  of  the  entire  situation 
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ranted  and  as  a  result  a  regional  system  of  distribu- 
:c  has '  tion  was  recommended  which  is  still  in  opera- 
since  ^  tion.  Further,  in  1931,  the  Foundation  spon- 
»c  low  i  sored  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act  which  greatly  in- 
ccwiie  T  creased  the  Federal  appropriation  for  em- 
ity  of  bossed  books  and  provided  for  their  universal 
about  distribution  through  the  regional  libraries  al- 
n  has  j  ready  mentioned. 

fhdess  ‘  Undoubtedly  the  greatest  contribution  of 
1  hm  )  the  Foundation  to  the  cultural  life  of  the 
of  the  i  blind  has  been  the  development  of  the  Talk- 
nuing  ing  Book.  This  development  can  truly  be 
^  said  to  be  the  dream  child  of  the  director 
of  the  Foundation.  He  thought  of  it,  ex¬ 
plored  the  possibilities,  and  interested  en- 
*  gineers  in  its  development.  The  writer  can 
well  remember  Mr.  Irwin  personally  de- 
inding  monstrating  the  Talking  Book  to  groups  of 
1  long  blind  people  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 

g,  but  I  Irwin  “toted”  the  book  himself  and  saw  to 

iought  it  that  blind  people  everywhere  had  an  op- 
:  pres-  r  portunity  to  examine  it  and  to  dwell  with 
I  even  I  him  on  the  new  vistas  such  a  device  would 

r  at  a  I  open  to  the  adult  blind  and  to  blind  children 

alkingj  still  in  school. 

equirej  It  was  the  Foundation  which  conducted 

riestoj  surveys  to  prove  that  a  far  greater  number 
blind  I  of  blind  individuals  could  not  read  braille 

^  than  was  supposed.  The  Foundation  advo¬ 
cated  that  appropriations  for  Talking  B(X)ks 
should  be  greatly  increased,  and  finally,  it 
Igov-:  was  the  Foundation  which  convinced  ap- 
1  ante-  propriate  Federal  authorities  that  it  should 
rs.  In  provide  these  machines  for  blind  individuals. 
:  pui-  ■  If  the  W.  P.  A.  did  nothing  else  worthwhile, 
)thers.  I  and  it  most  certainly  did,  its  manufacture 

ble  in  and  repair  of  Talking  Book  machines  should 

upon  entitle  it  to  commendation.  Whatever  new 


devices  either  as  reading  aids  or  as  personal 
aids  to  mobility  the  years  may  bring  forth, 
the  principle  that  government  should  make 
them  available  to  those  blind  individuals 
who  cannot  afford  them,  has  been  definitely 
established.  It  was  the  vision  and  untiring 
effort  of  the  Foundation,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  its  director,  that  achieved  this  new 
era  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  blind. 

The  legislation  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which  has  been  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  is  of 
course  only  one  phase  of  a  national  social 
movement  to  improve  the  condition  of  all  the 
disadvantaged  segments  of  our  population. 
Groups  larger  than  our  blind  population  have 
won  significant  gains  in  the  past  few  decades. 
The  significance  of  the  Foundation’s  part  in 
this  forward  march  has  been  its  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  its  expression 
of  the  hopes  and  needs  of  the  handicapped 
men  and  women  it  has  been  chosen  to  serve. 

The  struggle  of  the  ill-housed,  ill-clothed 
and  ill-fed  for  economic  security  is  by  no 
means  finished.  In  fact  there  are  those  who 
feel,  that  in  the  near  future  it  may  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  forces  of  reaction.  Therefore 
the  Foundation  must  remain  the  agency 
which,  on  its  particular  sector  of  the  front, 
must  not  only  repel  the  reactionaries  who 
would  abolish  gains  already  made,  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  advocate  a  forward-looking,  pro¬ 
gressive  program.  Such  a  program  will  bring 
not  only  basic  minimum  security,  but  ex¬ 
panding  opportunity  to  those  whose  blindness 
until  recently  has  doomed  them  to  social  iso¬ 
lation  and  economic  sterility. 


STANDARDIZATION  AT  INTERNATIONAL  LEVELS 
CODES  AND  PROFESSIONS 

CONVOCATION  OF  THE  WORLD  CONFERENCE  OF 
SPECIALISTS  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1931; 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON  BRAILLE,  1932; 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND  TO  UNIFORMITY  IN  THE  USE  OF  BRAILLE 

L.  W.  RODENBERG 


By  Way  of  Personal  Introduction 

The  crusade  against  blindness  is  unending 
and  ever  crescent;  many  have  been  and  will 
be  its  recruits.  On  the  world  front  of  this 
crusade,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  under  the  Migel-Latimer-Irwin  leader¬ 
ship,  has  carried  several  effective  actions  to 
advanced  positions  hitherto  unattained  by 
any  other  organization  in  the  international 
field. 

In  these  advanced  actions,  three  of  which 
are  concerned  in  these  paragraphs,  there  have 
been  privates  first  class,  and  as  one  of  them 
I  waive  proprieties  to  write  in  the  first  per¬ 
son,  indulging  in  battle-scarred  memories 
and  sizing  up  actors  and  events  now  in 
perspective.  And  at  once  in  the  introduction 
of  my  review  I  take  pleasure  in  dragging 
forth  for  particular  mention  the  third  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  said  triumvirate,  the  squirming 
and  reluctant  Doctor,  who  himself  finds  such 
pleasure  in  dragging  forth  out  of  chaos  the 
squirming  and  reluctant  promotion  of  human 
progress  which  he,  this  playboy  with  thunders, 
so  delights  in  swinging  into  shape.  Now  that 
the  headaches  and  pacings  of  the  floor  of 
countless  committee  rooms  are  bygones,  I  re¬ 
call  how  this  crusader  (he  with  the  miracle 
dome  of  creativeness)  was  always  ahead  of  us 
in  the  trenches,  although  now,  in  the  pano¬ 


ramic  view,  he  stands  out  egregiously  above 
the  ranks  of  the  crusaders  as  one  of  the 
world’s  great  pioneers  in  the  Cause.  Yet  the 
last  bee  in  his  bonnet  always  buzzes  the  loud¬ 
est,  as  is  always  the  case  with  wizards  of  his 
breed,  so  that  he  has  probably  half  forgotten 
that  which  is,  I  believe,  his  most  outstanding 
service  in  work  with  the  blind — the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  the  braille  code.  True,  such 
standardization  might  have  come  in  time  at 
its  own  pace  and  stride,  but  immeasurable 
good  was  achieved  by  forcing  the  issue  to  an 
earlier  conclusion,  and  it  was  the  executive 
director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  who  lent  the  event  the  required  drive 
and  direction. 

A  Transformation 

A  few  days  ago  I  chanced  to  pass  through 
our  local  free  lending  library  for  the  blind, 
whose  rooms  are  crowded  from  floor  to  ceil¬ 
ing  with  stacks  of  braille  and  Talking  Books. 
I  paused,  suddenly  struck  by  ihe  fact  of  a 
great  transformation  accomplished.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  this  library,  opened  a  few 
years  earlier  in  a  single  room,  shelved  only 
a  limited  number  of  books — large  and  small 
books,  in  a  multiplicity  of  types,  printed  on 
one  side  of  the  page,  with  all  manner  of 
spacings  between  dots  and  lines.  The  catalog 
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in  the  type  familiar  to  us.  Twenty-five  years 
is  ample  time  for  a  transformation,  but  it 
cannot  happen  of  itself.  Walking  along  the 
shelves  of  the  present  library,  I  observed 
that  with  few  exceptions  the  books  are  of 
uniform  size.  Withdrawing  book  after  book, 
1  found  the  braille  uniformly  spaced  and  ex¬ 
cellently  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  pages, 
and  the  use  of  contractions  standard  through¬ 
out.  There  are  now  so  many  books  that  it 
requires  a  trained  librarian  for  their  filing 
and  cataloging. 

Most  of  this  transformation  from  confu¬ 
sion  of  types  and  paucity  of  titles  to  uni¬ 
formity  and  abundance  is,  in  the  main,  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  vision  and  energy  of  Founda¬ 
tion  leadership  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Irwin. 
Braille  books  and  magazines  uniformly 
printed  are  now  a  matter  of  course  in  all 
the  schools,  libraries,  and  presses  of  America 
and  are  exchanged  between  institutions  and 
readers  of  all  the  English-speaking  world, 
a  fact  of  such  significance  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  rehabilitation  of  blind  people  that 
adequate  evaluation  thereof  would  fill  a  vol¬ 
ume.  Standard  English  Braille  came  out  of 
the  London  conference  on  braille  in  1932, 
which  was  the  ramp  to  the  transformation 
above  described. 

“It  will  not,”  to  quote  myself  as  of  that 
year,*  “be  necessary  for  us  to  review  the  one 
hundred  years  of  experimentation  inflicted 
on  American  finger-readers  who  were  yearn¬ 
ing  for  and  needing  more  literature  and 
receiving  less  than  might  have  been — an 
appalling  history  of  costly  libraries  built  up, 
duplicated  and  destroyed.  The  acceptance  of 
Standard  English  Braille  means  that  this 
long  extravagant  experimentation  has  come 
to  an  end,  has  resulted  in  a  definite  idea,  has 
the  vast  significance  of  establishing  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  braille  principle;  and  all  of 
this  signifies  the  final  triumph  of  the  son  of 

•“Significance  of  Standard  English  Braille."  Outlook, 
for  the  Blind,  December  1932,  pp.  199-203, 


and  fame  of  Louis  Braille  will  now  endure. 
Never,  on  entering  a  cathedral,  did  I  have 
more  strongly  the  sense  of  treading  on  holy 
ground  than  when  I  stcxjped  to  pass  through 
the  low  doorway  of  the  stone  hut  on  the 
stony  hillside  of  Coupvray  beyond  the  Marne. 
From  that  lowly  cradle  came  one  whose 
idea  was  to  have  such  singular  value  that,  a 
century  after  its  conception,  it  would  be 
taken  by  determined  men  to  the  hilltops  of 
the  world  as  a  perpetual  boon  to  unfortunate 
people.” 

For  a  full  account  of  the  adoption  of  Stand¬ 
ard  English  Braille  the  reader  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  reports  of  type  committees  covering 
the  period  of  joint  effort  by  the  A.A.I.B. 
and  A.A.W.B.  from  1909  to  1935,  and  to  the 
tabulations  and  documentations  prepared  by 
the  director  of  research  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  during  the  three 
years  preceding  the  Anglo-American  con¬ 
ference  in  1932.  However,  a  few  highlights 
of  the  story  will  show  how  wide  were  the 
troubled  waters  across  which  the  ideal  of 
uniformity  had  to  be  ferried. 

Pre-Foundation  Efforts 

A  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  birth 
of  the  Foundation,  a  group  of  midwestern 
blind  men  and  women,  soon  joined  by  others 
from  other  sections,  formed  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Higher  Education  of 
the  Blind.  This  group,  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  became  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  One  of 
their  first  aims  was  to  find  a  solution  for  the 
type  problems  arising  from  the  current  use 
of  five  embossed  systems — New  York  Capi¬ 
tal  Point,  English  Braille,  American  Braille, 
Boston  Line  and  Moon  Type.  Among  the 
first  committeemen  appointed  to  tackle  this 
forbidding  subject  were  A.  M.  Shotwell  of 
Michigan,  E.  J.  Nolan  of  Illinois,  E.  H. 
Fowler  of  Massachusetts,  and  others.  From 
1909  to  1918  the  Workers’  and  Instructors’ 
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associations  worked  jointly  through  the  Uni¬ 
form  Type  Committee  and  finally  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Uniform  Type.  Exhaustive  tests 
were  made  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England,  and  a  report  was  issued  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  Revised  Braille  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  in  1917.  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer, 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  later  one  of 
the  prime  organizers  of  the  Foundation, 
through  the  great  weight  of  his  personal  in¬ 
fluence  and  the  integrity  of  his  judgment, 
was  a  veritable  rock  of  strength  that  stemmed 
the  current  of  opposition  and  turned  the 
general  flow  of  sentiment  in  the  direction  of 
uniformity  of  braille  usage.  When  grade  one 
and  a  half  was  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
it  was  with  the  tacit  hope  that  by  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  later  addition  and  elimination  of  braille 
signs  the  English-speaking  world  would  ulti¬ 
mately  agree  upon  a  form  of  the  code  which 
might  meet  with  universal  acceptance.  In 
fact  the  American  committee  was  instructed 
to  “continue  its  labors  with  the  British  Na¬ 
tional  Uniform  Type  Commission  with  the 
view  of  reaching  a  complete  agreement  re¬ 
garding  the  whole  question  of  uniform  type.” 

Early  Foundation  Activities  in  the  Braille 
Field 

When  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  came  into  being,  the  braille  print 
worries  were  shifted  to  it  as  one  of  its  first 
accepted  projects.  Its  director  of  research, 
Mr.  Irwin,  was  soon  hard  at  work  to  bring 
braille  embossers  in  America  into  agreement 
on  the  size  of  books  and  the  installation  of 
equipment  for  two-side  printing.  A  meeting 
of  braille  publishers  was  effected  as  early  as 
March,  1924.  In  1925,  the  director  of  re¬ 
search  accompanied  a  committee  of  these 
publishers  on  a  visit  to  Europe  to  study 
foreign  embossing.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
in  the  Ziegler  Magazine  plant,  various  Ameri¬ 
can  designs  of  embossing  machines  were  dis¬ 
played.  This  led  to  the  setting  up  of  the 
Foundation’s  experimental  shop,  in  which 


two  expert  mechanics  were  employed.  By 
1930,  an  improved  model  of  the  Hall  braille 
writer  had  been  worked  out  and  tested,  and 
blueprints  were  finished  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  Foundation’s  braille  stereotyper  which 
incorporated  desirable  features  of  all  extant 
models  as  well  as  special  improvements.  By 
this  time,  too,  the  eleven-by-eleven  size  of 
book  was  generally  accepted,  and  the  double¬ 
plate  method  of  embossing  had  been  individ¬ 
ually  worked  out  by  some  of  the  embossers. 
As  a  consequence,  braille  books  were  to  cost 
less  by  nearly  half,  not  only  in  printing  and 
binding  but  in  shelving  and  handling  in 
schoolrooms  and  libraries.  This  practical  ] 
achievement  was  of  great  import  so  far  as 
American  embossers  were  concerned;  double- 
plate  braille  printing  had  been  in  use  in 
Europe  for  a  number  of  years. 

As  the  result  of  a  library  survey  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Foundation  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Library  Association  committee 
on  work  for  the  blind,  the  Pratt  bill  was  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Congress.  It  authorized  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  established  branch  libraries 
throughout  the  country  and  appropriated 
$100,000  annually  for  the  production  of  braille 
books  for  the  adult  blind  to  stock  these 
libraries.  The  enactment  of  this  measure 
ended  a  century  of  “hat-passing”  to  raise 
money  for  secular  books.  This  was  soon  to 
make  available  to  blind  people  a  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  books  for  their  reading  pleasure;  it 
was  one  of  tbe  signal  services  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  to  the  blind  of  America. 

Standardization  of  Music  Braille 

In  1924,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  sponsored  the  editing  of  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  text  on  music  braille  to  be  gotten 
out  in  America.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  and  was  scrutinized  by 
a  committee  of  musicians  whose  appointment 
and  findings  were  endorsed  by  the  Instructors’ 
and  Workers’  associations.  This  manual,  the 
1925  Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation,  was 
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printed  by  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind. 

The  American  Braille  Press  for  War  and 
Civilian  Blind,  with  headquarters  in  Paris, 
during  the  latter  twenties  was  increasing  its 
printing  of  braille  books  and  music  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  several  languages  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Great  difficulty  was  encountered 
because  of  the  duplication  of  books  in  English 
in  grades  one  and  a  half  and  two  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  divergencies  of  usage  in  music 
braille  in  the  various  countries.  M.  George 
L.  Raverat  of  the  American  Braille  Press  be¬ 
gan  to  complain  bitterly.  In  1928,  he  opened 
negotiations  with  the  authorities  in  France, 
Great  Britain,  America,  Germany  and  Italy 
with  a  view  to  standardizing  music  braille. 

A  conference  was  arranged,  to  meet  in  Paris 
in  April,  1929.  The  Foundation  generously 
cooperated,  and  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
two  American  associations  commissioned  me 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  confer¬ 
ence.  An  international  manual.  Notation 
Musicale  Braille,  was  agreed  on  and  was 
later  translated  into  seven  languages,  being 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  American 
Braille  Press.  The  translation  of  the  final  Eng¬ 
lish  version  was  sponsored  by  the  Foundation. 

Raising  Professional  Sights — World  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Specialists 

A  decade  of  peace  among  the  nations  of 
this  distraught  earth  was  fostering  a  return 
to  world-mindedness.  By  the  end  of  the 
twenties  the  disruptions  occasioned  by  World 
War  I  were  beginning  to  heal.  Educational 
and  welfare  undertakings  were  again  begin¬ 
ning  to  Cross  boundaries.  In  work  for  the 
blind  the  activities  of  the  American  Braille 
Press  and  the  success  of  the  conference  on 
music  braille  broke  like  dawning  rays  of 
hope  on  the  long  night  of  non-cooperation. 
Nowhere  did  this  light  of  promise  strike  with 
greater  glint  than  on  the  mind  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Foundation. 

Through  his  extensive  travels  abroad.  Dr. 
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Irwin  had  gained  the  confidence  of  pivotal 
leaders,  and  as  early  as  1928  he  began  to  visu¬ 
alize  the  possibilities  of  convoking  a  world 
conference  of  specialists  in  work  for  the  blind. 
His  vision  became  reality  and  the  following 
account  of  the  conference  is  quoted  from  the 
introduction  to  the  printed  Proceedings: 

“The  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  held  in  New  York  in  April,  1931,  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  thirty-two  coun¬ 
tries,  and  was  the  most  widely  representative 
gathering  of  workers  for  the  blind  ever 
assembled.  The  Conference  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Braille  Press 
for  War  and  Civilian  Blind,  and  many  other 
Associations  throughout  the  world.  The  call 
for  the  Conference  was  issued  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Herbert  Hoover, 
in  March,  1930,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
special  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

“Prior  to  this  call,  however,  there  had  been 
considerable  correspondence  with  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  the  blind  in  many  countries.  A 
representative  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  attended  the  International  Pre- 
Congress  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna  in  July, 
1929.  This  pre-Congress,  which  met  at  the 
call  of  the  Association  Internationale  des 
Etudiants  Aveugles,  was  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Carl  Strehl.  The  purpose  of  the  Vienna 
meeting  was  to  discuss  plans  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  convention  of  those  interested  in  the 
blind  to  be  convened  somewhere  in  Europe 
in  1933.  As  the  European  Congress  contem¬ 
plated  the  gathering  of  large  numbers  of 
blind  people  and  their  friends,  and  since 
the  purpose  of  those  promoting  the  New 
York  Conference  was  to  assemble  a  limited 
number  of  outstanding  professional  workers 
from  a  large  number  of  countries,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  there  was  no  conflict  between  the 
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two  projects.  Accordingly,  plans  for  the  New 
York  Conference  were  announced  at  the 
Vienna  meeting,  and  those  present  were  in¬ 
vited  to  arrange  for  the  sending  of  delegates 
from  the  various  countries  represented  there. 

“As  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  there 
should  be  close  co-operation  between  the  pro¬ 
posed  European  Conference  and  that  to  be 
held  in  New  York,  and  as  it  was  also  deemed 
essential  that  the  program  of  the  New  York 
Conference  should  be  of  the  widest  possible 
appeal,  the  Organizing  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Conference  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Personnel  and  Program  composed 
very  largely  of  non-Americans.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  contained  in  its  membership  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  European  Conference,  and  much  of 
the  success  of  the  New  York  Conference  was 
due  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of  these  mem¬ 
bers. 

“The  program  of  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts; 

April  14-17:  The  consideration  of  certain 
set  topics  arranged  by  the 
Program  Committee. 

April  19-29:  A  ten-day  tour  of  representa¬ 
tive  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

April  29-30:  A  two-day  session  in  which 
there  was  a  general  summing 
up  of  the  discussions,  together 
with  the  business  meeting  and 
the  organization  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Blind. 

“While  English  was  the  official  language 
of  the  Conference,  all  speeches  made  from  the 
floor  of  the  Conference  chamber  in  any  of 
the  following  languages — English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish — were  trans¬ 
lated  simultaneously  into  the  other  four 
tongues  named  by  means  of  the  Filene-Finlay 
Translator. .  .  . 

“A  complete  record  was  made  of  every¬ 


thing  said  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  hall, 
and  submitted  in  typewritten  form  to  the 
editors  of  these  Proceedings." 

A  copy  of  the  Proceedings  has  been  in  my 
bookcase  for  seventeen  years,  and  I  look 
back  on  the  conference  with  the  conviction 
that  it  was  a  great  influence  in  my  profes¬ 
sional  work  with  the  blind — I  chanced  to 
have  had  the  honor  of  having  been  one  of 
the  invited  group  of  American  “specialists.” 
As  a  result  of  the  contacts  made  by  me  in 
person  at  the  conference  or  by  correspond¬ 
ence  after  it,  a  large  amount  of  most  valuable 
data  came  to  me  over  a  period  of  years,  so 
much  of  it,  in  fact,  that  I  had  to  have  special 
filing  cases  made  to  contain  it,  classifying  it 
as  to  source  and  subject.  And,  what  is  more, 
I  have  made  much  use  of  this  information, 
as  have  others  whom  I  have  been  able  to  help 
with  it.  If  other  delegates  realized  similar 
benefits  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
World  Conference  was  one  of  the  great 
events  in  the  history  of  work  for  the  blind. 
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The  London  Conference  on  Braille,  7932 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  review  briefly 
the  developments  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  Standard  English  Braille.  During  the  pre¬ 
ceding  decade  there  was  an  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  braille  grade  two  in  the  United 
States.  In  1929,  a  canvass  of  libraries,  made 
by  the  Foundation,  showed  that  twenty  per 
cent  of  American  finger-readers  used  this 
grade  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  made  an  exhaustive  tabulation  of  the 
values  of  the  signs  in  grade  two  as  compared 
with  those  of  grade  one  and  a  half.  All  the 
words  contained  in  four  selected  books, 
printed  in  both  grades,  were  checked.  The 
91,564  words  in  grade  one  and  a  half  occupied 
427,776  cells,  while  in  grade  two  these  words 
occupied  376,866  cells.  It  was  shown,  there¬ 
fore,  that  grade  two  requires  11.9  per  cent 
less  space  than  grade  one  and  a  half,  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  and  physical  effort  in  reading  and  writing. 
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British  authorities  were  approached  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  vast  importance  of  uniformity  in 
braille  writing  throughout  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world.  Critical  objection  to  “tampering” 
with  the  established  grade  was  encountered 
in  America;  but  a  great  goal  was  at  stake, 
and  Dr.  Irwin,  exercising  extraordinary  tact 
and  persistence,  gained  ground  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  By  proposing  to  eliminate 
certain  objectionable  features  of  grade  two 
he  gradually  compromised  the  attitude  of 
American  critics,  and  by  minimizing  the 
proposed  changes  he  disposed  the  British 
authorities  to  further  negotiations.  Early  in 
1932,  arrangements  were  concluded  with  the 
Workers’  and  Instructors’  associations  in 
America  and  with  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  London,  for  the  appointment  of 
delegates  to  the  proposed  conference.  Mr. 
George  F.  Meyer,  then  of  Minneapolis,  was 
named  to  represent  the  A.A.W.B.;  the  writer 
of  this  article  was  named  to  represent  the 
A.A.I.B.;  and  Dr.  Irwin  was  designated  as 
chairman  of  the  American  delegation  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Foundation  and  the  two  associa¬ 
tions  jointly.  The  British  delegation  consisted 
of  five  members,  with  Mr.  Stone  of  the 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh, 
as  chairman  of  the  conference.  The  delega¬ 
tions  met  at  the  National  Library  in  London, 
July  18-19,  1932,  and  agreed  on  the  issues  in 
question  and  arranged  for  the  joint  editing  of 
a  union  handb<x>k  for  the  guidance  of  teachers 
and  embossers  in  the  English-speaking  coun- 
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tries.  The  editing  subcommittee,  left  the  task 
of  preparing  the  handbook  for  printing,  con¬ 
sisted  of  Miss  Alice  Pain  of  the  British  delega¬ 
tion  and  myself. 

But  the  real  hardships  of  the  struggle 
which  culminated  at  London  in  complete 
agreement  on  the  adoption  of  Standard  Eng¬ 
lish  Braille  were  borne  in  the  United  States 
by  pioneers  of  previous  years.  For  many 
years,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  president  of  the 
Foundation,  had  sponsored  one  organized  ef¬ 
fort  after  another  to  end  the  confusion  of 
types,  even  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
Foundation.  No  other  single  advcKate  of 
uniformity,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Dr.  Irwin,  deserves  more  credit  than  he  for 
the  triumph  achieved  for  the  braille  system, 
first  in  the  adoption  of  grade  one  and  a  half 
in  1917,  which  eliminated  other  embossed 
types,  and  finally  in  the  adoption  of  Standard 
English  Braille. 

The  greatest  burden  of  adjustment  to  the 
new  uniformity  fell  most  heavily  on  our 
American  finger-readers,  although  they,  be¬ 
cause  they,  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  Eng- 
lish-reading  blind,  were  also  to  be  the  most 
benefited.  With  characteristic  American  liber¬ 
alism  they  have  responded  to  the  challenge, 
and  the  acceptance  of  a  uniform  system  of 
braille  is  now  a  fait  accompli.  What  their  lot 
would  have  been  but  for  the  quarter  century 
of  effort  in  their  behalf  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  those 
who  followed  its  leadership  is  difficult  to 
envisage. 
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Library  work  with  the  blind  has  two  im¬ 
portant  aspects:  the  supplying  of  books  to 
the  blind  themselves,  in  braille,  Moon  type 
or  on  Talking  Book  records;  and  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  books  in  inkprint  for  those  work¬ 
ing  with  the  blind.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of 
the  first  aspect,  but  to  indicate  how  the 
second  has  been  recognized  and  developed  by 
one  organization — the  library  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

After  the  Foundation  was  established  as  a 
national  organization  for  the  blind,  it  was 
soon  recognized  that  a  library  was  an  im¬ 
perative  need.  Accordingly,  in  1926,  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  this  purpose  was  made,  and 
a  library  was  organized,  but  without  a  pro¬ 
fessional  librarian.  In  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  the  library  had  justified  itself  to  such 
an  extent  that  Miss  Helga  Lende,  a  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  librarian,  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  it;  to  her  was  entrusted 
the  task  of  building  up  a  working  collec¬ 
tion,  a  tool  which  could  be  used  by  students 
of  sociology  and  teachers  of  the  blind.  This 
trust  has  been  fulfilled;  the  Foundation  can 
now  boast  of  a  unique  collection  of  material 
in  inkprint  relating  to  the  blind.  The  most 
important  functions  of  a  library  such  as 
that  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  are:  first,  the  collection,  classifying  and 
preservation  of  information  pertinent  to  the 
object  for  which  the  Foundation  exists,  and 
second,  the  distribution  of  this  information 
to  those  working  in  the  field  of  its  interest, 
and  to  others  who  may  be  required  for  any 


reason  to  have  access  to  such  information. 

The  collection,  now  numbering  over  8,000 
books  and  pamphlets,  may  be  said  to  con¬ 
sist  of  two  sorts  of  material.  In  one  group 
will  be  found  biographies  and  autobiographies 
of  blind  persons.  The  past  two  hundred-year 
history  of  the  blind  is  here  told  by  the  blind 
themselves  in  their  life  stories  and  experi¬ 
ences,  or  depicted  by  others  in  fiction  and 
partly  fictionalized  life  histories.  Here  one 
will  find  treasures  such  as  autographs,  manu¬ 
scripts  and  letters  which  can  be  duplicated 
nowhere  else.  The  serious  student  may  pass 
these  over  lightly,  yet  to  many  persons  they 
provide  the  readiest  approach  to  the  world 
of  the  blind,  and  afford  an  .understanding 
of  its  problems  and  possibilities. 

In  the  second,  and  more  serious  group,  one 
finds  the  records  of  scientists  who  have  car¬ 
ried  on  research  with  or  for  the  blind,  much 
of  it  appearing  in  pamphlet  form,  as  articles 
in  technical  magazines,  or  as  monographs 
published  by  various  universities;  so  that 
information  which  would  otherwise  be  avail¬ 
able  only  after  lengthy  and  tedious  research, 
may  here  be  readily  consulted. 

The  result  of  much  patient  labor,  these 
collections  are  used  extensively  by  students 
of  sociology  and  workers  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  entire  country  and  also  Can¬ 
ada.  It  is  a  circulating  as  well  as  a  reference 
library  and  both  of  these  services  are  entirely 
free — the  only  expense  incurred  by  the  user 
being  the  return  postage  or  express. 

There  are  pamphlet  and  information  files; 
and  such  special  compilations  as  complete 
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card  catalogues  of  b(X)ks  in  braille,  in  Moon 
type  and  on  Talking  Book  records,  to  which 
quarterly  supplements  are  issued.  There  are 
also  files  of  theses  and  dcKtorate  dissertations, 
pointing  the  way  to  fields  of  research  not 
previously  explored,  as  well  as  preserving  the 
results  of  work  already  accomplished. 

A  wealth  of  indexed  information  concern¬ 
ing  appliances  and  devices  is  often  used  by 
prospective  inventors  to  check  the  feasibility 
of  their  ideas,  preventing  duplication  in  some 
cases  and  encouraging  original  thinking  in 
others. 

Yet  all  of  these  services  do  not  make  a 
complete  library;  teachers  need  help  and 

I  advice  and  the  opportunity  to  learn  what 
have  been  the  experiences  of  other  teachers. 
Students  of  sociology  in  studying  the  field 
of  work  with  the  blind  require  guidance  in 
their  reading;  the  families  of  blind  persons 
frequently  wish  to  extend  their  knowledge. 
For  these  there  is  a  readers’  advisory  service. 
Fi’om  time  to  time  the  librarian  compiled 
some  seventy-five  reading  lists  and  bibliogra- 
!  phies,  which  were  distributed  to  organizations 
working  with  the  blind,  and  to  interested  in¬ 
dividuals.  These  lists  formed  the  basis  of  a 
volume  called  Bool{s  about  the  Blind;  a 
I  Bibliographical  Guide  to  Literature  Relating 
to  the  Blind,  which,  up  to  now  represents  the 
only  comprehensive  bibliography  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  English  language.  In  addition, 
occasionally,  special  lists  have  been  compiled 
^  upn  request. 

In  addition  to  Boo\s  about  the  Blind,  the 
librarian  has  compiled  other  manuals  used  by 
!  libraries  for  the  blind  everywhere.  The  Direct¬ 
ory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  has  appeared  in 
seven  editions,  is  an  indispensable  tool.  This 
'  contains  the  name  and  address  of  every  im¬ 
portant  agency  for  the  blind  in  the  two 
countries,  and  gives,  as  well,  considerable 
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useful  information  about  each.  Also,  there 
is  to  be  found  information  about  sight-saving 
classes  and  organizations  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  Another  reference  volume  is  the 
Directory  of  Periodicals  of  Special  Interest  to 
the  Blind.  This,  too,  has  been  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  from  time  to  time.  It 
lists  the  periodicals  in  the  field  not  only  in 
English  but  in  various  foreign  languages. 
Another  of  the  librarian’s  compilations  is 
What  of  the  Blind? — A  Survey  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  and  Scope  of  Present-day  WorJ^ 
with  the  Blind.  This  is  published  in  two 
volumes,  and  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
filled  a  crying  need  for  a  textb(K)k  on  work 
with  the  blind  to  be  used  in  schools  of  social 
work  and  other  professional  courses.  The 
Foundation  also  publishes  many  reprints  and 
other  pamphlet  material  in  inexpensive  form 
for  convenient  use. 

Still  another  important  service  rendered  to 
other  libraries  and  to  the  printing  houses  for 
the  blind,  is  the  compilation  quarterly  of  the 
Braille  Boo^  Reservation  List.  This  lists  all 
titles  which  are  to  be  put  into  braille  by  the 
various  printing  houses,  and  gives  the  name 
of  the  organization  which  is  expected  to  do 
the  work,  thus  preventing  much  duplication 
of  effort.  Librarians  check  titles  to  be  assigned 
to  transcribers  against  this  list,  and  find  the 
service  a  most  useful  one. 

From  time  to  time,  the  librarian  discusses 
current  books  and  articles  on  the  blind  in 
the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  and  furnishes 
correspondents  with  much  information  not 
available  in  print,  or  published  in  such  frag¬ 
mentary  form  as  to  require  too  much  search 
in  too  many  sources  to  be  sought  out  by  the 
ordinary  reader. 

With  so  many  sources  of  information  so 
readily  available,  need  any  librarian  or  re¬ 
search  worker  be  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to 
find  what  he  wants! 


PETER  J.  SALMON 


Anniversaries  have  always  meant  wistful 
nostalgic  reminiscence  to  me  and  this  feel¬ 
ing  is  even  more  poignant  today  as  I  recall 
in  vivid  memory  that  vigorous  babe  in  swad¬ 
dling  clothes  that  was  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  the  early  2o’s.  I  am 
planning  to  discuss  here  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  as  it  affected  the  special¬ 
ized  workshops  for  the  blind  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  temptation  is  strong  within 
me  to  become  the  historian  of  that  remark¬ 
able  period  in  the  growth  of  our  field  of 
activity,  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  first 
world  war  in  1918  and  carrying  over  for 
the  next  decade,  for  it  was  then,  I  think, 
that  work  for  the  blind  really  came  of  age. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  had  been  de¬ 
veloping  for  nearly  a  century.  Local  agencies 
and  workshops  for  the  blind  had  been  started 
and  were  gradually  spreading  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  first  Commissions  for 
the  Blind  had  come  into  being.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  had  also  been  born  and  were 
struggling  to  bring  together  the  thoughts  and 
experience  of  workers  from  the  grass  roots 
into  a  coherent  and  articulate  program. 

It  was  still  difficult  to  bring  workers  to¬ 
gether  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  mutual  problems,  for  the  costs 
were  high  and  the  distances  great,  and  most 
of  the  struggling  new  organizations  could 
not  afford  the  frequent  exchanges  requiring 
travel  and  absence  from  work.  It  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  to  all  of  us  in  those  early  days 


that  a  vigorous  and  wise  national  program 
to  coordinate  the  thinking  in  our  field  and  to 
work  for  its  expansion  was  no  longer  merely 
desirable  but  a  real  necessity.  Dr.  Edward 
E.  Allen,  in  the  1919  annual  report  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  said :  “Some  permanent  insti¬ 
tute  or  agency,  wisely  run  under  national 
auspices  for  trying  out  new,  old,  or  even 
abandoned  fields  and  for  fitting  the  civilian 
blind  to  enter  them;  also  for  persuading  em¬ 
ployers  to  hire  them  without  prejudice — some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort,  the  schools  for  the  young 
blind,  which  are  mainly  prevocational  in 
aim,  would  welcome  as  a  much  needed  ad¬ 
junct  to  their  work.” 

In  1920  Dr.  Allen’s  thinking  was  carried 
forward  by  the  conference  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  as 
reported  in  its  Proceedings  as  follows; 
“.  .  .  this  association  would  welcome  the  co¬ 
operation  of  some  wisely  organized  agency 
for  assisting  and  improving  the  vocational 
education  and  the  employment  of  the  blind 
of  this  country.” 

And  finally,  in  1921,  the  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  speaking  in  convention,  as  recorded 
in  the  Proceedings  of  that  year,  said:  “The 
time  seems  singularly  opportune  for  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  which  shall 
be  not  only  representative  of,  and  sensitive  to, 
the  best  thought  of  the  profession  itself,  but 
also  in  sympathetic  and  practical  touch  with 
the  world  of  affairs  outside  of  work  for  the 
blind.” 

There  was  much  more  at  this  1921  con- 
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vention  about  the  formation  of  a  new  na¬ 
tional  representative  agency,  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  vocational  problems  of  the 
blind;  and  the  emphasis  throughout  the  for¬ 
mative  period  was  on  employment.  As  we 
all  know,  the  scope  of  activity  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  grown 
enormously,  but  it  is  possible  that  even  today 
its  primary  function  is  the  development  of 
vocational  opportunity  for  the  blind  of  the 
country.  Its  great  work  in  the  several  states 
in  assisting  in  the  formation  of  Commissions 
for  the  Blind  and  in  establishing  legislation 
to  this  end  will  be  told  of  in  other  papers, 
as  will  also  the  story  of  how  it  has  supported 
these  Commissions  in  their  struggle  for  per¬ 
manence. 

What  the  Foundation  has  done  for  the 
workshops  for  the  blind  should  not  be  told 
in  this  brief  form  for  it  makes  a  saga  which 
in  those  early  days  had  much  of  the  quixotic 
in  it.  How  many  of  us  throughout  the 
country,  concerned  with  the  local  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  their  workshops,  do  not  re¬ 
member  those  dusty  travelers  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation — Charles  Hayes,  Evelyn  McKay,  Ida 
Hirs-Gifford,  Dr.  Irwin  and  all  the  rest, 
striving  to  bring  to  us  some  semblance  of 
order,  some  knowledge  of  procedure  that 
would  end  the  chaos  prevalent  in  those  days. 
I  do  not  think  that  all  of  us  were  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  chaos.  We  did  feel 
a  great  resurgence  of  new  ideas;  the  sheltered 
patriarchal  approach  to  service  for  the  blind 
was  beginning  to  change.  We  knew  that  we 
must  approach  the  problems  of  blindness  on 
a  more  individual  basis;  that  there  really 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  class  of  blind  people, 
all  of  whom  could  be  helped  with  the  same 
tried  and  tested  formula  of  the  sheltered 
shop.  Yes,  we  knew  that  the  workshop  needed 
something  and  we  knew  that  the  stimulus 
had  to  come  from  without.  The  Foundation 
became  this  stimulus. 

Information  on  developments  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  poured  into  the  Foundation’s 
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offices.  All  of  the  new  and  best  elements  of 
this  information  were  sifted,  drawn  together 
in  bulletins,  in  articles  and  in  letters,  and 
sent  out  to  us  in  an  ever  increasing  flood  of 
crusading  literature.  When  problems  arose  in 
program  or  in  financing  of  the  local  work¬ 
shop,  the  Foundation’s  surveys,  more  often 
than  not,  brought  assurance  to  the  local 
communities  of  the  soundness  and  the  need 
of  work  for  the  blind  and  resolved  the  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

One  of  the  first  legislative  efforts  in  the 
interest  of  work  for  the  blind  in  specialized 
workshops  came  in  1928  when  it  became 
clear  that  something  must  be  done  to  restrict 
the  flow  of  prison-made  goods  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  Hawes-Cooper  Bill  was  pre¬ 
pared.  There  was  very  little  sympathy  for 
this  bill  in  Oangress  and  it  was  my  privilege 
to  feel  this  sympathy  grow  in  our  favor  when 
representing  the  Foundation  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
in  presenting  our  story  to  the  Senate.  The 
ultimate  passage  of  the  Bill  set  a  pattern  of 
special  legislation  for  the  blind  which 
has  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  us 
since  that  date.  The  Foundation  has  fol¬ 
lowed  through  on  this  pattern  and  has,  with 
outstanding  zeal,  championed  all  legislation 
that  could  in  any  way  forward  the  program 
of  the  workshops.  It  is  possible  that  other 
papers  will  cover,  in  more  detail,  such  legis¬ 
lation  as  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  Public  Law  113  (the 
Barden-LaFollette  Act),  all  of  which  was 
sponsored,  supported  and  given  inestimable 
help  by  Foundation  representation. 

The  one  major  piece  of  legislation,  which 
relates  particularly  to  the  workshops  and 
which  was  almost  a  direct  result  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  activity  in  the  Hawes-Cooper  Bill 
planning,  was  the  presentation  and  passage 
of  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act.  Of  course,  this 
Act  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  far-sighted  and  generous  help  of  Senator 
Wagner.  The  selection  of  Senator  Wagner  as 
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the  champion  of  our  work,  is  due  entirely 
to  the  shrewd  judgment  of  the  management 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
As  executive  of  one  of  the  larger  workshops 
for  the  blind  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity  that 
this  bill  was  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  ever  written  in  aid  of  our  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities;  for  it  made  possible  new 
purchasing  procedures  for  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  bureaus  relating  to  products 
made  by  the  blind. 

The  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
made  Products,  formed  as  a  result  of  the  Act, 
and  functioning  through  the  Procurement  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Treasury  Department,  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  in  the 
development  of  Federal  purchases  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts.  Mr.  Robert  LeFevre,  assistant  director 
of  the  Procurement  Division,  has  been  the 
guiding  genius  of  this  committee,  as  well 
as  its  secretary.  Because  of  his  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  blind  and  his  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  government,  and  also  because  of 
his  wise  counsel  and  fine  perception  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind,  he  has  served  our  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  loyally  and  well. 

The  President’s  representative  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  who  has  served 
from  the  very  inception  of  the  program,  in¬ 
terpreting  the  needs  of  the  blind  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  sympathy  and  sincerity.  Finally,  with 
his  wide  business  acumen  and  great  generos¬ 
ity  of  heart,  Mr.  Migel,  with  Dr.  Irwin  and 
others,  formed  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Migel  again  taking  the  leading 
part  in  spearheading  this  new  national  agency 
for  the  allocation  of  government  orders.  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind,  from  its  very 
beginning,  has  assured  the  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  government  business  procured, 
among  the  more  than  fifty  workshops  par¬ 
ticipating,  and  has  also  served  as  a  focus  in 
the  exchange  of  ideas  on  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cedures  on  new  products  and  on  inter-agency 
good  will. 

Gradually,  too,  as  a  result  of  the  Wagner- 


O’Day  Act,  and  also  in  some  cases  with  direct 
help  from  the  Foundation,  the  so-called  state- 
use  bills  are  being  introduced.  These  bills, 
paralleling  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act  on  the 
state  level,  are  now  operative  in  seven  states: 
New  York,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Massachusetts  and  Utah.  The 
state  of  Massachusetts  has  had  a  state  pur¬ 
chase  plan  in  effect  since  1932  which  obvi¬ 
ously  has  no  direct  relationship  to  the  Wag¬ 
ner-O’Day  Act — but  may,  indeed,  have  been 
the  father  of  the  thought. 

The  matter  of  new  products,  too,  has  been 
of  concern  to  the  workshops,  and  here  again 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
made  innumerable  suggestions.  One  of  the 
products  developed  in  recent  years,  which  j 
was  suggested  in  the  first  instance  by  Miss  [ 
Evelyn  McKay  of  the  Foundation  and  which  I 
was  later  developed  by  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  was  the  rubber  mat  business, 
a  business  which  has  brought  highly  re¬ 
munerative  work  to  scores  of  blind  workers 
in  the  country.  Spinning  yarn,  one  of  the 
more  recent  developments  and  still  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  may  also  come  from  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  as  a  ne.w  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  blind. 

The  continually  increasing  mass  of  govern¬ 
ment  orders  flowing  through  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind  to  the  workshops,  partic¬ 
ularly  during  the  war,  made  it  possible  for 
National  Industries  to  give  great  impetus  to 
the  setting  of  high  standards  of  production- 
rigid  government  specifications  called  for  high 
standards.  This  stimulus  resulted  in  mass 
production  methods  being  established  in  most 
of  the  workshops,  with  new  skills,  new 
speeds  and  new  incentives  brought  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  workmen  throughout  the 
country.  It  would  be  interesting  to  note  the 
development  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  during  the  past  ten  years  and  to  point 
out  that  the  guiding  spirit  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  C.  C.  Kleber,  ably  assisted  by  Eugene 
D.  Morgret,  and  others  of  his  staff,  reports 
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that  over  the  past  ten  years  the  number  of  Blind  to  the  workshops — details  which  are 

items  produced  by  the  blind  on  government  a  part  of  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  our 

schedules  has  increased  from  two  to  thirty-  workshop  procedure.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 

two.  The  number  of  workshops  served  has  we  who  have  spent  our  lives  in  workshop 

increased  and  the  amount  of  business  secured  operation  have  a  very  deep  and  very  real 

has  multiplied.  Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-  sense  of  gratitude  and  affection  for  the  men 

seven,  a  relatively  poor  year,  shows  2412  who  direct  the  activity  at  the  Foundation, 

blind  men  and  women  employed  in  forty-  Dr.  Irwin,  Dr.  Potts,  Mr,  Kleber,  and  the 

eight  workshops,  who  earned  $1,933,238.39,  newcomer  to  the  Foundation,  Alfred  Allen, 

with  total  sales  of  blind-maclc  products  of  are  as  much  a  part  of  our  activities  as  are 

$7,368,072.80.  our  plant  superintendents.  We  turn  to  them 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  with  friendship  and  we  say  to  them,  on 

go  into  the  myriad  details  of  day  by  day  this  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  “Well 

service  offered  by  National  Industries  for  the  done,”  and  may  there  be  many  years  of  good 

Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  work  ahead  together. 


YESTERDAY  AND  TOMORROW 

GEORGE  L.  RAVERAT 

I  CONSIDER  IT  AN  HONOR  that  I  have  been  re-  night  on  account  of  the  noise  made  by  the 
quested  to  contribute  a  short  article  for  the  myriads  of  young  frogs  in  the  Perkins  pond. 
Outlook^  to  commemorate  the  twenty-fifth  I  spoke  in  favor  of  braille,  grade  two,  which 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  American  we  were  all  interested  in  having  America 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  adopt,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Allen  re- 

I  remember  when,  in  the  early  twenties,  lished  the  idea  very  much  then.  And,  finally, 
Robert  Irwin  (he  was  no  DcKtor  then)  was  I  recall  the  International  Conference  on  Music 
wandering  over  Europe  pestering  everybody  Notation,  which  convened  in  Paris,  at  the 
including  the  writer,  collecting  information  headquarters  of  the  American  Braille  Press 
about  two-side  braille  printing  which  he  in  1929,  where  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg  was 
wanted  to  introduce  in  America,  and  yet  delegated  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
making  friends  and  getting  results,  though  the  Blind  to  represent  the  United  States, 
he  had  to  measure  again  and  again  the  All  these  crazy  dreams  of  the  early  twenties 
height  of  the  braille  dot,  the  space  between  have  come  true.  Two-side  printing  (inter- 
the  dots  and  the  thickness  of  the  paper  we  point)  and  braille,  grade  two,  have  now 
were  using.  And  also,  I  recollect  the  trap  he  long  been  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and 
set  for  me  one  day  when  he  took  me  to  Per-  the  braille  music  symbols  have  become  stand- 
kins  Institution.  Had  I  been  aware  that  our  ardized  and  are  the  same  the  world  over, 
respected  friend.  Dr.  Allen,  would  ask  me  These  were  the  first  tangible  results  of  a 
to  give  an  address  after  the  morning  service,  close  cooperation  between  our  organizations. 
I  would  certainly  have  stayed  in  New  York,  American  citizens,  living  in  a  free  country, 
the  more  so  after  having  spent  a  sleepless  in  an  atmosphere  entirely  different  from  that 
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of  Europe,  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  realiz¬ 
ing  the  moral  damage  wrought  hy  the  war  . 
upon  European  populations — for  instance,  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  and  the  prevailing  las¬ 
situde,  the  effects  of  which  tend  to  paralyze 
and  annihilate  all  initiative.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  noticeable  insofar  as  the  blind  are 
concerned.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  admit 
that,  even  before  the  last  two  wars,  their 
fate  and  material  conditions  were  not  envi¬ 
able.  They  were  not  organized,  except  in 
a  few  countries  like  England,  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  various  governments  practically 
ignored  them;  they  were  classified  as  “non¬ 
entities.”  Their  education  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  which  did  not  view 
very  complacently  efforts  made  by  the  most 
progressive  among  the  blind  to  gain  freedom. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  in 
Europe,  the  very  word  “philanthropy”  ex¬ 
cites  deep  suspicion.  It  means  charity — and 
the  blind  resent  charity — refuse  it  even 
though  they  are  in  dire  straits.  They  want  to 
gain  their  emancipation  themselves  and  be¬ 
come  self-supporting  and  good  citizens.  So¬ 
cial  workers  are  often  viewed  with  suspicion. 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that,  even  in  the  States, 
these  same  workers  were  viewed  as  a  cross 
breed  between  the  tadpole  and  the  dove.  To¬ 
day,  however,  their  social  status  has  decidedly 
improved. 

Therefore,  any  foreign  organization  de¬ 
sirous  of  aiding  the  blind  of  Europe  must, 
first  of  all,  gain  their  confidence  and  com¬ 
mand  their  respect.  I  am  satisfied  that,  since 
its  founding  in  1915,  our  organization  has 
successfully  enjoyed  and  maintained  such  a 
privileged  position. 

Originally  organized  to  aid  the  war-hlinded 
of  the  first  world  war  in  the  allied  coun¬ 
tries,  the  United  States  (through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross),  England  (St.  Dunstan’s), 
France  (the  French  Committee),  Belgium 
(Boitsfort),  Yugoslavia  (Zemun,  near  Bel¬ 
grade),  Italy  (Comitato  Fiorentino,  in  Flor¬ 
ence;  and  Unione  Italiana  dei  Ciechi,  in 


Rome),  our  organization  has  done  a  huge 
and  efficient  job,  contributing  in  a  liberal 
degree  to  the  rehabilitation  of  thousands  of 
these  war  victims. 

Later,  our  then  president,  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  decided  that  the  American  Braille 
Press  should  devote  its  activities  to  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  carefully  selected  literature  and 
history,  manuals,  schoolbooks,  magazines  and 
music.  Millions  of  pages  came  off  our  presses 
in  many  languages:  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  Spanish,  Polish,  Rumanian  and 
Serbian — distributed  free  to  the  blind  the 
world  over. 

However,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
something  else  should  be  accomplished — ^the 
setting  up  of  braille  printing  plants  wherever 
needed,  and  giving  the  blind  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  Thus  came  into  existence  printing 
plants  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Poland,  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  Rumania  and  the  South  American 
countries  of  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Colombia,  etc. 

Therefore,  when,  after  the  second  world 
war,  a  merger  of  overseas  work  with  that  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
considered,  the  strong  ties  of  friendship 
which  had  always  existed  between  the  two 
organizations  and  their  respective  directors 
greatly  facilitated  the  decision;  and  the  birth 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  was  acclaimed  by  everyone. 

The  essential  endeavors  since  then  have 
been  the  supplying  of  means  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  recovery  to  the  blind  of  devastated 
countries  in  Europe  and  the  coordination  of 
activities  of  existing  organizations. 

Large  quantities  of  shoes  and  other  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  thousands  of  braille  slates,  type¬ 
writers  and  braille  writers  were  sent  to  the 
blind  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Nor¬ 
way,  Italy,  Greece,  etc.  Tons  of  braille  paper 
were  shipped  to  schools  and  institutions.  Ef¬ 
forts  are  now  being  made  to  restore  to  activ¬ 
ity  the  remaining  printing  plants  and  to  re¬ 
build  those  destroyed  by  the  war. 


SOME  PERSONAL  SERVICES  RENDERED 


We  expect  to  have  the  Stamparia  Nazionale 
(National  Printing  Plant)  in  Florence  run¬ 
ning  again  within  the  next  few  weeks,  as  a 
year’s  supply  of  paper,  plates,  cardboard  and 
binding  materials  is  on  the  way  there. 

A  printing  plant  is  now  being  set  up  in 
Athens,  in  cooperation  with  the  Near  E^st 
Foundation. 

Also,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  restoration  of  the  printing  plant  we 
had  set  up  in  Zemun,  near  Belgrade,  is  under 
way. 

We  also  intend  to  rebuild  (circumstances 
permitting)  the  Warsaw  plant,  which  was 
located  in  Praga,  a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  noth¬ 
ing  of  which  is  left. 

In  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  we  had  agreed 
to  set  up  a  modern  printing  plant,  but  re¬ 
cent  political  developments  very  likely  will 
postpone,  or  at  least  hinder  our  work. 

Our  duty  to  the  blind  is  not  limited  to 
these  activities:  they  must  also  be  given  the 
means  and  afforded  possibilities  of  earning 
their  living.  In  that  field,  the  urgent  needs 
are  far  beyond  our  resources.  The  acute  short¬ 
age  of  raw  materials  in  Europe  is  a  problem 
of  paramount  importance. 
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We  have  set  up  in  France  a  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Blind  Workers,  with  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  leading  associations  of  the 
blind — 3,000  blind  workers  have  already  reg¬ 
istered.  This  committee  is  the  official  dis¬ 
tributing  center  for  raw  materials  allotted 
by  the  French  Government. 

A  similar  committee  on  braille  printing  is 
now  in  the  course  of  being  set  up.  Curious 
at  it  may  seem,  the  country  which  gave  birth 
to  Louis  Braille  is  extremely  short  of  books 
in  braille. 

A  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  German  blind 
is  now  being  made  and  we  hope  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  summer,  our  plans  for  Ger¬ 
many  will  materialize. 

I  have  tried  to  give,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
a  resume  of  our  services  to  the  blind,  in 
order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Out- 
loof^^  and  of  the  friends  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  to 
secure  the  cooperation  and  g(X)d  will  of  all, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  great  humanitarian 
work  to  which  we  have  already  given  more 
than  thirty  years  of  our  lives.  And  we  want 
to  keep  the  flag  flying. 


SOME  PERSONAL  SERVICES  RENDERED 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  EOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

LON  ALSUP 


The  Lone  Star  State  has  about  12,000  blind 
individuals  and  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  done  and  is  doing  a  fine  job 
of  helping  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  render  a  more  satisfactory  and  more 
complete  service  to  the  people  of  Texas. 


The  Foundation  has  been  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  strong  pillars  in  upholding  and  further¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  blind  in  this  country. 
The  welfare  of  all  has  been  reflected  in  the 
assistance  given  the  blind  in  each  state — di¬ 
rect  assistance  as  well  as  that  provided  by  the 
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state  agency  for  the  blind,  which  in  turn 
passes  along  the  service  wherever  it  may  be 
needed. 

Take,  for  example,  the  extra  $500  income 
tax  exemption,  which  was  made  effective 
for  the  blind  in  1944.  This  was  Dr.  R.  B. 
Irwin’s  idea,  passed  onto  the  state  agency 
workers,  and  it  was  the  Foundation  in  New 
York  which  kept  interested  parties  informed 
regarding  the  action  which  should  be  and 
which  was  taken.  Yes,  and  there  were  other 
matters  regarding  legislation  in  respect  to 
which  information  provided  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  of  great 
assistance.  This  included  informative  releases 
concerning  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  1943  and  the  provision  made  for  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  concession  stands  in  Federal  buildings, 
which  came  to  life  in  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act.  In  1943  helpful  discussions  and  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act — the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act —  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  this  agency  at  least  to  better  under¬ 
stand  the  intricacies  of  that  legislation  which, 
when  passed,  separated  services  for  the  blind 
from  vocational  rehabilitation  in  general. 

The  one-fare  concession  books  which  make 
it  possible  for  a  blind  individual  and  his 
guide  to  travel  by  train  and  bus  on  only  one 
ticket  have  been  used  by  a  large  number  of 
blind  throughout  this  state.  In  so  many  in¬ 
stances  a  man  must  have  a  guide  in  order 
that  he  may  travel  from  one  locality  to 
another,  or  from  state  to  state,  and  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance  the  purchase  of  an  extra 
ticket  by  the  blind  individual  would  be 
either  impossible  or  would  result  in  genuine 
financial  hardship.  This  concession,  made 
possible  through  the  alertness  and  diligence 


of  the  Foundation,  is  an  excellent  measure 
to  assist  the  limited  funds  of  many  a  visually 
handicapped  person. 

“I  need  a  braille  watch.”  That  has  been  a 
familiar  request  from  many  a  blind  individual 
to  the  visiting  home  teacher  or  other  field 
worker.  But  whether  it  be  a  watch,  a  radio, 
a  sewing  machine,  a  household  convenience 
of  one  sort  or  another,  an  especially  equipped 
or  marked  tool  or  a  white  cane,  the  home 
teacher  can  always  find  an  answer  among  the 
many  services  made  available  by  the  “A.  F.  B.” 
The  recent  list  of  tools  and  instruments 
adapted  for  use  by  the  blind  is  an  essential 
reference  manual  constantly  put  to  use  by  the 
home  teachers  in  this  state.  The  Foundation 
has,  indeed,  become  a  tried  and  true  friend 
of  the  worker  in  the  field. 

The  Foundation,  too,  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  home  teacher  in  work  for 
the  blind  and  has  made  provision  for  con¬ 
tinued  training  through  the  summer  school 
home  teachers’  courses.  Texas  home  teachers 
have  availed  themselves  of  these  courses  and 
have  benefited  by  them. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  the  “Informa¬ 
tion,  Please,”  of  the  blind  and  workers  for 
the  blind.  A  couple  of  years  ago  a  call  went 
from  this  state  to  the  Foundation  offices  for 
the  name  of  an  individual  or  organization 
which  could  provide  a  transcriber  of  Yiddish 
braille.  The  call  was  answered.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  ever  at  the 
service  of  the  agency  and  the  individual,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  those  served  may  offer 
thanks  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Foundation 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
it  offers. 
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CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  TO 
THE  FIELD  OF  HOME  TEACHING 


RAYMOND  M.  DICKINSON 


It  has  long  been  recognized  by  workers  for 
the  blind  that  blindness  is  the  most  crippling 
single  handicap.  It  is  now  recognized  also 
that  to  help  a  person  blinded  in  adult  life 
to  adjust  effectively  so  that  he  will  be  enabled 
to  live  in  a  seeing  world  as  much  as  possible 
as  he  would  have  if  he  had  continued  to 
possess  his  vision,  he  must  have  advice,  assist¬ 
ance  and  instruction  from  a  person  skilled  in 
the  art  of  overcoming  the  limitations  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Since  blindness  affects  everything  the 
I  blind  person  does  from  the  time  he  gets  up 
,  in  the  morning  until  he  retires  at  night,  the 
help  given  him  in  overcoming  his  handicap 
must  be  comprehensive  enough  to  remove 
his  fears,  develop  his  confidence,  restore  his 
I  initiative  and  teach  him  to  use  his  other 
j  senses  to  take  the  place  of  the  major  one  he 
has  lost.  It  must  also  provide  him  with 
the  basic  skills  and  special  devices  that  will 
let  him  take  his  place  as  a  free,  active,  pro- 
I  ductive  personality  in  a  seeing  world — psy¬ 
chologically,  socially  and  emotionally.  It  must 
make  him  ready  to  receive  and  assimilate 
vocational  or  professional  training  and  to 
earn  a  livelihood  according  to  his  ability. 
This,  abstractly  put,  is  the  function  of  the 
home  teacher  according  to  the  modern  con¬ 
ception  of  that  function.  It  is  our  present-day, 
I  somewhat  wordy,  elaboration  of  Dr.  Moon’s 
;  excellently  succinct  phrase,  “giving  light  to 
I  the  blind.”  The  home  teacher  cannot,  of 

;  course,  give  physical  light  to  the  blind,  and 

t  the  substitute  offered  is  at  best  a  very  poor 
one,  and  the  acquiring  of  it  demands  much 


arduous  labor  and  keen  insight  both  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Yet  it  has 
enabled  many  people  without  sight  to  achieve 
success  and  happiness  in  spite  of  an  ever¬ 
present  handicap.  It  is  the  living  proof  that 
God  not  only  asks  but  often  receives  in  full 
measure,  “day  labor,  light  denied.”  The  home 
teacher  takes  a  specific  individual  who  has 
gone  through  a  frustrating,  traumatic  ex¬ 
perience  in  which  he  has  lost  eighty  per 
cent  of  his  sensory  equipment,  and  helps  to 
make  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent  fit  him 
once  more  into  that  stream  of  life  in  which 
he  naturally  belongs  according  to  his  ex¬ 
perience,  potentialities,  age,  health  and  in¬ 
terests.  The  teacher  provides  the  small  boat, 
compass  and  guide  by  which  the  shipwrecked 
sailor  reaches  the  mainland  of  civilization 
again.  Home  teaching  is,  then,  an  unobtru¬ 
sive  but  very  important  function;  for,  upon 
what  is  done  by  the  home  teacher  depends, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  blind  person  in  his  later  achievements. 

At  its  best,  home  teaching  is  a  highly 
specialized  profession.  The  teacher  must  be 
able  to  give  instruction  to  the  blind  person 
in  braille.  Moon  type,  typewriting  and  simple 
handcrafts,  and  to  help  him  in  getting 
around  alone.  The  teacher  must  also  possess 
a  knowledge  of,  and  skill  in,  case  work,  as 
well  as  training  and  experience  in  work  with 
people  who  have  lost  their  sight.  To  the 
blind  person,  he  should  play  the  role  of 
teacher,  social  worker  and  friend,  combin¬ 
ing  these  qualities  with  a  well-balanced  per- 
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sonality,  a  firm  belief  in  the  value  of  his 
work,  a  love  for  and  understanding  of  people, 
and  a  realistic  sense  of  humor.  In  addition  to 
these  assets,  if  the  teacher  is  also  a  well- 
adjusted  person  who  has  solved  the  problem 
of  living  happily  and  fruitfully  himself,  he 
can  bring  to  his  blind  pupil  not  only  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  what  it  means  to  be 
blind,  but  also  the  ability  to  establish  im¬ 
mediate  rapport  with  the  blind  pupil  through 
mutual  understanding  and  the  unconscious 
example  the  teacher  shows  as  to  what  can  be 
done  by  a  person  who  is  blind. 

This  conception  of  home  teaching  arose 
out  of  very  simple  beginnings  and  grew 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  pioneering 
blind  people  seeking  to  help  their  fellow 
travellers  along  the  darkened  road,  and  hu¬ 
manitarian  and  socially-minded  persons  with 
mental  and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  vision. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
since  its  inception,  has  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  home  teaching  and  is  now  leading 
the  way  in  enlarging  its  scope  of  activity,  in 
making  possible  better  service  by  home  teach¬ 
ers  to  an  increasing  number  of  blind  people. 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the 
Foundation,  has  always  felt  the  importance 
of  the  home  teacher.  He  says  that,  “Home 
teaching  is  the  cornerstone  of  work  with 
and  for  the  blind.”  Home  teaching,  in  the 
beginning,  was  a  pioneer  effort  to  break  down 
the  isolation  imposed  upon  blind  people  be¬ 
cause  they  could  no  longer  see.  It  was  brought 
over  to  the  United  States  in  1882  from  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  had  been  begun  some  fifty 
years  earlier.  Dr.  William  Moon,  a  blind 
minister,  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
home  teaching  in  this  country.  He  had  de¬ 
vised  the  system  of  touch  reading  known  as 
Moon  type,  a  simplified  version  of  raised 
line  letter  forms,  sr)  that  blind  adults  could 
learn  to  read  the  Bible.  S{K)n  after  coming  to 
America,  he,  together  with  John  Rhodes, 
founded  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 


Society  in  order  that  the  adult  blind  might 
read  the  Bible  and  other  religious  literature 
and  receive  spiritual  light  and  guidance. 
Prior  to  1900  also,  instruction  in  braille  was 
given  to  blind  adults  by  graduates  of  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  materials  for  such 
instruction  being  supplied  by  the  Perkins 
school.  In  this  volunteer  work  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  as  those  used  in  teaching  children  were 
adapted  to  work  with  adults,  since  the  teach¬ 
ers  were  trained  primarily  for  teaching  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  first  state  acceptance  of  responsibility 
for  home  teaching  came  in  1893,  when  G)n- 
necticut  set  up  a  special  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind  which  had  specifically  named  as 
one  of  its  functions  the  giving  of  instructbn 
to  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes.  Massachu¬ 
setts  followed  suit  in  1900  with  a  definite 
appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Legislature  to 
carry  on  such  instruction.  Other  states  soon 
followed,  and,  in  addition,  home  teaching 
services  were  provided  in  various  localities  by 
private  associations  and  clubs,  which  later 
grew  into  state  or  city  programs. 

Outstanding  among  the  early  pioneer  blind 
home  teachers  were  Lydia  Hayes  in  the  east 
and  Kate  Foley  in  the  west.  As  programs  for 
home  teaching  grew  up,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  teaching  of  reading  systems,  like  braille 
and  Moon  type,  along  with  instruction  in 
handcrafts,  stress  was  being  laid  upon  the  use 
of  blind  persons  as  teachers,  since  they  had 
both  experience  and  personal  example  to  of¬ 
fer  in  serving  newly-blinded  adults.  The  next 
step  was  to  find  means  of  providing  training 
of  the  kind  that  would  best  fit  blind  home 
teachers  to  give  this  instruction  to  newly- 
blinded  adults.  The  first  attempt  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  other  than  small  in-service  training 
units,  was  made  in  1921,  when  a  short  course 
was  organized  by  Robert  B.  Irwin  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Columbia  University.  The  Colum¬ 
bia  course  was  rejieated  in  1922,  and  in  1924 
the  lately  organized  American  Foundation 
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for  the  Blind  sj^Kmsored  a  similar  course  at 
New  York  University.  Also,  in  the  same  year, 
0.  H.  Burritt,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
began  a  training  course  for  home  teachers 
in  connection  with  his  institution.  This  course 
has  grown  steadily  in  scope  and  standards 
until  it  has  ultimately  become  a  two-year 
course  for  junior  and  senior  home  teachers,  in 
which  the  Overbrcxik  School  now  works  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  providing  supervised 
home  teaching  field  work,  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  County  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
which  makes  possible  field  work  in  case  work 
and  public  assistance.  The  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  gives  college  credit  for  courses  in 
social  work.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  lent  important  aid  to  this  project 
not  only  in  stimulating  its  growth  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  content  of  the  courses,  but  also 
in  serving  as  consultant,  and  in  making 
available  from  its  staff  as  instructors  special¬ 
ists  in  work  with  the  blind.  The  Foundation 
worked  very  closely  with  this  project  during 
the  years  from  1940  to  1945. 

In  the  meantime,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
changing  ideas  and  promoting  standards  in 
the  field,  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  was  organized  in  1926,  the  Western 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  in  1946  and 
the  Midwestern  Conference  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ers  in  1947.  These  organizations  have  held 
regularly  scheduled  meetings  and  the  Foun¬ 
dation  has  given  them  stimulus  and  encour¬ 
agement.  It  has  also  aided  materially  by  tak¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  the  publication  of  papers 
presented  at  the  meetings. 

In  1936,  an  important  step  forward  was 
taken  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  when  it  established  its  placement  ser¬ 
vice.  This  has  made  it  possible  to  help  many 
capable  blind  prospective  home  teachers  to 
find  jobs  in  home  teaching  programs  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.  The  Foundation  also 
at  approximately  the  same  time,  took  another 
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very  important  step  forward  when  it  set  up 
special  scholarships  for  blind  persons  desiring 
training  in  home  teaching  and  social  case 
work  with  the  blind,  but  needing  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  acquire  such  training.  This,  too, 
has  materially  aided  the  home  teaching  ser¬ 
vice  since  capable  blind  persons  were  there¬ 
by  enabled  to  acquire  training  for  their  chosen 
profession. 

Still  another  move  forward  was  made  in 
1938  in  broadening  the  concept  of  home 
teaching  and  in  setting  up  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  profession.  The  Foundation  called 
together  in  New  York  executives  in  work 
for  the  blind  to  discuss  the  philosophy  and 
standards.  The  following  statement  on  the 
philosophy  of  home  teaching  was  issued  by 
this  conference: 

“The  home  teacher  aids  blind  persons 
to  overcome  their  handicap  and  to 
develop  their  abilities  to  the  utmost, 
as  well  as  to  find  satisfactory  outlets, 
economic,  social,  and  emotional  in 
the  community.” 

Out  of  the  proceedings  of  this  conference 
came  consideration  of  the  problems  of  stand¬ 
ards  by  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  which  set  up  a  Committee 
on  Professional  Standards,  and  followed  this 
with  a  Board  of  Certification  of  Home 
Teachers,  the  secretariat  of  which  was  given 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
That  organization  has  contributed  much  in 
thought,  money  and  staff  to  thus  improving 
the  work  of  home  teachers,  and  to  getting 
their  profession  recognized  as  case  wrrrk 
as  well  as  teaching.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
work  of  these  committees,  home  teachers  to 
be  certified  according  to  the  standards  thus 
set  up  must  have  college  work  in  education, 
social  case  work,  eye  conditions  and  causes 
of  blindness  and  special  skills  and  devices  for 
the  blind,  as  well  as  handcrafts  to  be  taught 
in  the  homes  of  the  blind.  Many  state  pro¬ 
grams  have  adopted  these  standards  as  pre- 
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requisite  training  for  the  job  of  home  teach¬ 
ing. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  desiring  to  become  home  teachers  to 
meet  these  standards,  it  was  important  that 
they  be  given  opportunities  to  acquire  train¬ 
ing  in  case  work  and  supervised  field  work 
from  recognized  schools  of  social  work.  In 
this  strategic  area,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  through  its  social  research  direc¬ 
tor  and  field  staff,  persuaded  schools  of  so¬ 
cial  work  to  open  their  classes  and  field  work 
opportunities  to  blind  prospective  home  teach¬ 
ers. 

As  a  signficant  development  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  professional  training  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  home  teachers,  we  must  briefly  men¬ 
tion  again  the  training  facilities  at  the  Over¬ 
brook  School.  In  order  to  bring  that  train¬ 
ing  course  in  line  with  the  standards  set  up 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  and  to  make  it  valuable  as  a  train¬ 
ing  resource  for  teachers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  a  conference  was  held  in  1942  con¬ 
cerning  student  qualifications  and  required 
courses.  This  conference  was  important  be¬ 
cause  for  the  first  time  it  brought  to  bear 
on  the  field  of  training  for  home  teachers 
the  various  resources  that  could  contribute 
to  well-rounded  training  for  the  hopeful  home 
teacher.  At  this  conference,  besides  the  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  training  course,  were  rep¬ 
resented  the  extension  division  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  County  Department  of  Public  Assist¬ 
ance,  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  social  research  department  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This 
conference,  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  committees  on  Professional  Standards 
and  Certification  of  Home  Teachers,  brought 
a  crystallization  of  planning  and  achieve¬ 
ment  to  the  training  of  home  teachers,  and 
adequate  standards  towards  which  to  aim 


in  providing  good  field  service  for  the  blind 
in  their  own  homes. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  took  the  lead  in 
setting  up  a  six  weeks’  summer  training 
course,  first  at  Cleveland  in  connection  with 
the  Western  Reserve  University  School  of 
Education,  and  then  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 
in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Michigan  State  Normal  College. 
These  courses  aimed  to  provide  training  for 
home  teachers  already  in  the  field,  as  well  as 
for  prospective  home  teachers,  in  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  work  with  the  blind,  eye 
conditions  and  causes  of  blindness,  the  field 
of  social  work,  case  work,  the  psycheJ- 
ogy  of  adjustment  to  blindness,  handcrafts, 
skills  and  devices  for  the  blind,  and  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment.  For  graduate  students  most 
of  these  courses  carry  credit  in  the  Institute 
of  Social  Work  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  students  who  wish  further  professional 
education  can  continue  their  studies  in  the 
Institute  without  difficulty. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  field  of  home  teaching  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  organization  has 
served  as  consultant  to  a  number  of  state 
departments  and  agencies  for  the  blind  m 
which  it  has  been  able  to  plan  and  aid  mate¬ 
rially  in  the  establishment  and  improvement 
of  home  teaching  services. 

Thus,  in  the  history  of  the  later  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  home  teaching  field,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  played  a  very  important  role:  (i)  in 
developing  the  philosophy  of  home  teaching 
and  its  very  important  place  in  work  for 
the  blind;  (2)  in  laying  much-needed  stress 
upon  the  social  service  and  case  work  aspects 
of  the  field;  (3)  in  establishing  and  develop¬ 
ing  standards  for  home  teachers;  (4)  in  pro¬ 
viding  needed  training  facilities;  (5)  in  pro¬ 
moting  opportunities  for  capable  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  enter  the  field  through  its  provi¬ 
sion  of  scholarships  and  employment  service 
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and  (6)  in  helping  state  agencies  establish 
and  improve  their  field  services  to  the  adult 
blind.  Though  great  strides  forward  have 
been  taken,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
in  extending  both  the  quantity  and  the  qual- 
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ity  of  field  service  to  the  adult  blind;  and 
workers  in  this  field  will  continue  to  look, 
quite  naturally,  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  for  continuing  leadership  and 
assistance  in  the  years  to  come. 


THE  FOUNDATION  MEETS  THE 
CHALLENGE  OF  DEAF-BLINDNESS 

PETER  J.  SALMON 


For  the  past  quarter  century  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work  closely  with  almost  every 
aspect  of  the  program  carried  forward  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  My 
association  with  Mr.  Migel,  Dr.  Irwin,  and 
all  of  the  other  officers  and  staff  members 
of  the  organization,  has  been  congenial  and 
pleasant,  and  has  been  something  of  an  in¬ 
spiration.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
of  the  privilege  of  knowing  and  working 
with  Helen  Keller  and  Polly  Thomson. 

You  can,  therefore,  imagine  my  own  satis¬ 
faction  when,  in  September  of  1945,  the 
Helen  Keller  Committee  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
was  formed  at  the  Foundation  and  plans  laid 
for  the  new  department.  For  future  genera¬ 
tions  who  study  the  beginnings  of  work  for 
the  deaf-blind  the  membership  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  etched  in  bronze,  never 
to  be  forgotten,  for  it  took  courage  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  poor,  neglected,  isolated  group 
could  be  helped  and  that  a  substantial  effort 
should  be  made  for  them.  The  original  mem¬ 
bership,  of  course,  included  Helen  Keller  and 
Polly  Thomson;  then,  M.  C.  Migel  (al¬ 
ways  in  the  forefront  in  good  work),  Wil¬ 
liam  Ziegler,  Jr.,  Louis  Charles  Wills,  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell. 
I,  myself,  am  a  member  and  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  play  my  small  part  in  the  beginnings 


of  the  program.  Later,  other  members  joined 
us:  Charles  D.  O’Connor,  Josephine  Timber- 
lake,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  and  Dr. 
Trygve  Gunderson. 

Dorothy  Bryan,  now  also  a  member  of  the 
committee,  was  appointed  director  of  Services 
for  the  Deaf-Blind  and  on  January  i,  1946 
the  work  was  inaugurated.  Usually  such  de¬ 
partmental  activity  develops  slowly,  but  this 
is  not  true  of  that  of  the  department  for 
the  deaf-blind.  It  has  developed  very  rapidly 
and  has  already  rendered  yeoman  service  to 
the  individual  deaf-blind  of  the  country, 
and,  in  addition,  has  awakened  interest,  and 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the 
deaf-blind  in  many  states. 

The  director  came  to  the  Foundation  with 
the  realization  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  schools  for  the  blind  which  carried 
forward  education  for  the  deaf-blind,  and 
an  equally  small  number  of  workshops  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  deaf-blind  were  employable, 
there  was  very  little  in  the  way  of  experience, 
facilities,  personnel,  or  service  ready  at  hand 
to  bring  to  play  on  the  problems  of  deaf¬ 
blindness  in  the  country.  This  meant  almost  a 
change  in  her  way  of  life,  for  she  had  to  be¬ 
come  truly  a  supersalesman  in  addition  to 
being  a  social  worker. 

Ignorance  of  deaf-blind  ness  has  made  most 
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of  the  managers  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
believe  that  the  problems  of  training  and 
employment,  even  within  the  limited  area  of 
the  workshop  service,  were  unsolvable.  Home 
teachers  also  found  the  time-consuming 
tedium  of  instructing  the  deaf-blind,  or  even 
home  visiting  with  the  deaf-blind,  too  severe 
for  their  limited  training  and  experience 
and,  therefore,  often  overlooked  the  deaf- 
blind  clients  of  their  organization,  giving 
most  of  their  time  to  those  to  whom  they 
felt  they  could  be  of  more  help.  It  is  possible 
that  most  communication  with  the  deaf-blind 
of  the  country  has  been  carried  on  with  their 
families  rather  than  directly  with  them,  so 
that  the  clients  were  not  even  aware  of  the 
interest  shown  in  them  by  their  communities 
or  states. 

Almost  immediately,  deaf-blind  men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who 
were  still  articulate  enough  to  write,  or  in 
some  way  communicate  with  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  sent  their  greetings  and  appeals  to  the 
new  department. 

To  make  possible  a  well-rounded  program 
it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  register  of  the 
deaf-blind  so  that  there  would  be  knowledge 
as  to  their  number,  the  age  groups  into  which 
they  fall,  and  the  individual  needs  of  each. 
It  is  realized  that  this  register  will  be  subject 
to  constant  revision  and  that  its  numbers 
will  increase  as  the  interest  in  and  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  problems  of  the  deaf-blind  grow 
throughout  the  nation.  Many  people  have  not 
realized  that  such  people  are  to  be  found  in 
their  sections  of  the  country.  Indeed,  many 
of  these  deaf-blind  residents  have  been  forced 
to  live  such  an  isolated  existence  that  they 
not  only  have  no  friends  or  opportunity  to 
participate  in  normal  living  but  are  com¬ 
pletely  unknown  to  their  communities.  To 
date  there  are  1,725  deaf-blind  people  rep¬ 
resenting  all  age  groups  listed  on  the  de¬ 
partment’s  register. 

The  first  project  of  the  director  was  to 
study  the  work  of  the  deaf-blind  men  at 


the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn,  where  a  special  department  for 
the  deaf-blind  was  inaugurated,  also  in  1945. 
Here  she  learned  that  for  more  than  thirty 
years  deaf-blind  men  have  been  employed 
on  highly  specialized  operations  of  its  work¬ 
shops  for  blind  men. 

Of  the  thirty-three  deaf-blind  men,  and 
women  on  the  register  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  nineteen  are  employed  throu^ 
its  facilities — eighteen  men  in  its  workshops 
and  one  woman  through  its  homework  de¬ 
partment,  weaving  rubber  mats  in  her  home. 

A  brief  study  made  of  the  employment  of 
this  group  showed  that  it  was  able  to  master 
all  of  the  operations  which  had  been  mastered 
by  the  blind.  Attendance,  punctuality  and 
other  good  work  habits  were  higher  among 
the  deaf-blind  than  among  the  blind,  who 
themselves  had  a  very  good  record  in  these 
matters.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  plan  programs  similar 
to  the  one  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  due  to  the  wide  dispersal  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  scattered  locations  of  deaf-blind 
persons.  In  Brooklyn,  where  the  population 
is  highly  concentrated,  the  problem  of  trans¬ 
portation  is  not  so  difficult.  Then,  too,  the 
Industrial  Home  maintains  a  resident  home 
where  ten  of  the  eighteen  deaf-blind  men 
live.  Despite  differences,  however,  the  direc¬ 
tor  set  forth  to  translate  into  existing  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  blind  many  of  the  elements  of 
the  program  being  carried  forward  in  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

The  director  has  worked  in  twenty  of  the 
states  and  as  a  result  of  continuous  research 
and  study  has  been  able  to  give  concrete 
help  to  state  and  private  agencies  for  the 
blind  as  well  as  to  organizations  for  the 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  in  planning  for  the 
deaf-blind  of  their  communities.  This  has 
included  training  personnel  to  work  with 
the  deaf-blind;  arranging  financial  provision 
for  those  who  need  it,  through  available  state 
funds  or  special  legislation;  educating  the 
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public  in  regard  to  the  problems  of  the  deaf- 
blind;  starting  programs  to  prevent  deaf¬ 
blindness;  making  available  to  any  deaf-blind 
person  proper  medical  care  to  restore  his 
hearing  or  sight  if  possible,  or  at  least  pre¬ 
serve  such  residue  as  may  remain;  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information  on  educational  and 
vocational  opportunities  for  the  deaf-blind. 

While  working  in  the  various  states  the 
director  has  visited  as  many  deaf-blind  people 
as  possible.  In  this  way  she  has  been  able  to 
obtain  a  greater  understanding  of  their  prob¬ 
lems  not  only  as  individuals  but  as  a  group. 
Big  and  little  problems  have  been  brought 
to  light.  Many  seemingly  small  needs,  but 
large  in  the  restricted  and  uneventful  lives 
of  these  people,  are  now  being  met  through 
special  funds  established  by  the  Foundation. 
One  fund  covers  such  items  as  materials  for 
handwork,  braille  paper  and  braille  writing 
apparatus,  braille  watches  and  clocks,  and 
typewriters.  Another  provides  for  hearing  aids 
for  those  who  will  benefit  from  their  use. 
Still  another  fund  will  pay  for  the  education 
or  specialized  training  of  outstanding  young 
deaf-blind  men  or  women.  There  is  also 
provision  for  training  for  supervisors  of  the 
deaf-blind  for  any  workshop  which  can  give 
employment  to  deaf-blind  people.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  estimate  how  many  such 
needs  have  been  met  through  state  and  local 
resources  as  a  result  of  the  Foundation’s 
offer.  The  Foundation  funds  are  used  only 
when  there  are  no  state  or  local  resources 
available  and  the  individual  cannot  provide 
for  such  needs  himself. 

Of  all  the  problems  facing  the  deaf-blind 
a  satisfactory  communication  method  is  the 
primary  one.  Constant  research  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  continues.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  single-handed  manual  alphabet  is  most 
universally  used  by  the  adults.  A  chart  of  it 
made  from  photographs  of  Helen  Keller’s 
hand  forming  each  of  the  letters,  and  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  the  partially  sighted  as 
well  as  those  with  normal  vision,  has  been 


prepared  and  widely  distributed.  With  this 
the  seeing  members  of  the  family  and  the 
friends  of  the  deaf-blind  person  can  learn  to 
communicate  with  him.  He,  of  course,  will 
need  instruction  by  a  home  teacher  or  some¬ 
one  acquainted  with  the  system.  Other  meth¬ 
ods  such  as  the  alphabet  glove,  tapping  sys¬ 
tems,  etc.,  are  often  used  and  only  after 
consideration  of  the  individual  case  can  the 
best  method  for  each  person  be  determined. 
Instruction  of  workers  with  the  deaf-blind 
in  the  choice  and  use  of  these  various  meth¬ 
ods  is  available  through  the  Foundation. 

The  director  has  participated  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  school  program  for  workers  with  the 
adult  blind  so  that  future  home  teachers, 
those  who  will  work  in  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  for  the  Blind,  and  those  doing  other 
phases  of  work  will  have  a  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  of  the  deaf-blind.  She 
has  also  written  a  pamphlet  designed  for  the 
use  of  workers  in  the  field  who  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  learn  the  practices 
and  procedures  necessary  for  such  service. 

Realizing  the  desire  of  this  group  for  a 
magazine  designed  to  meet  their  interests  and 
needs,  the  Foundation  publishes  a  small  pe¬ 
riodical,  Touch  and  Go,  in  both  inkprint 
and  braille.  This  is  sent  free  of  charge  ten 
times  a  year  to  all  the  deaf-blind  of  the 
United  States  and  to  many  of  these  isolated 
people  in  other  countries.  It  contains  articles, 
poems  and  stories  written  by  the  deaf-blind 
themselves  as  well  as  other  material  which 
they  enjoy.  Each  issue  carries  a  report  of  the 
work  of  the  department  for  the  deaf-blind 
which  gives  the  readers  information  about 
its  progress  and  calls  their  attention  to  vari¬ 
ous  ideas  and  material  things  that  would 
work  toward  making  a  happier,  easier  life. 
Through  the  magazine  new  methods  of 
communication  are  advanced,  helpful  ideas 
are  exchanged,  and  a  closer  touch  with  the 
world  is  maintained. 

It  has  been  evident  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  that  more  personnel  would 
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be  needed,  once  the  work  was  well  estab¬ 
lished.  This  spring  an  assistant  was  added  to 
the  staff  so  that  the  work  may  be  carried 
forward  more  rapidly.  There  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done  and  we  who  have  made 
work  for  the  deaf-blind  our  own  particular 
problem  must  help  the  department  to  carry 
the  work  forward  in  the  years  ahead. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  for  the  enlight¬ 
ened  management  of  the  Foundation  which 
has  made  this  new  program  possible.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  formation  of  the  department  for 
the  deaf-blind  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Irwin  expressed  the  feeling 


of  all  of  us  when  he  renewed  Helen  Keller’s 
plea,  “that  some  services  be  established.”  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Helen  Keller  Com¬ 
mittee  he  said:  “There  is  hardly  another 
group  which  can  benefit  so  much  from  spe¬ 
cialized  service,  as  the  deaf-blind,  and  there 
is  certainly  no  group  which  will  give  those 
who  serve  a  greater  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
the  work  done.” 

The  department  for  the  deaf-blind  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  another 
milestone  on  the  upward  way  to  be  credited 
to  this  progressive  forward-looking  organi¬ 
zation. 


THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND  AND  TECHNICAL  RESEARCH 

FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D. 


When  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  opened  its  doors  in  February,  1923,  such 
braille  books  as  were  printed  in  the  United 
States  were  embossed  on  only  one  side  of  the 
page.  Some  investigation  in  regard  to  inter¬ 
lining  and  interpointing  had  been  under¬ 
taken  but  virtually  all  the  printing  stereotype 
machines  in  America  were  incapable  of  inter¬ 
point  embossing.  Braille  books  were  so  ex¬ 
pensive  that  it  was  impossible  for  schools  for 
the  blind  to  purchase  many  of  them  with 
the  limited  funds  made  available  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government. 

Interpoint  printing  had,  however,  been  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Germany  since  1895,  and  Dr. 
Irwin,  as  director  of  research  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  immediately  set  about  seeing  what 
could  he  done  in  regard  to  introducing  in¬ 
terpoint  printing  in  America,  in  order  that 
the  yield  from  available  funds  might  be  in¬ 
creased.  As  early  as  1897,  Dr.  E.  E.  Allen 
had  undertaken  to  have  interpoint  plates 


made.  It  was  often  necessary,  reports  Frank 
C.  Bryan,  to  shift  the  brass  plates  when  the 
second  side  was  in  process  in  order  to  avoid 
damaging  some  of  the  dots  on  the  other 
side.  The  printing  was  done  on  a  press 
operated  by  pulling  a  lever,  which  seemed, 
says  Mr.  Bryan,  to  take  a  fifty  pound  tug 
per  impression.  “Not  long  ago,”  wrote  Mr. 
Bryan  in  1931,  “I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Allen 
about  our  early  attempts  at  interpointing  and 
wondered  why  we  gave  it  up.  He  said  it  was 
because  I  got  tired  of  pulling  that  lever.” 
Between  1898  and  1903,  twenty-nine  books 
containing  2,697  pages  were  embossed  by 
interpointing,  and  two  books  containing  304 
pages  were  so  embossed  by  Mr.  Bryan’s  suc¬ 
cessor  at  Overbrook. 

Shortly  after  a  visit  to  London  in  1912, 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  editor  of  the  Zieg¬ 
ler  Magazine  began  experiments  in  inter- 
[winting.  Having  successfully  worked  out 
methods,  he  began,  slowly  at  first,  since  some 
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of  the  readers  complained  of  decreased  legi¬ 
bility,  to  introduce  a  few  pages  an  issue, 
until  the  readers  began  to  clamor  for  more. 

Dr.  Irwin  began  his  research,  since  there 
was  still  some  dispute  as  to  the  comparative 
ease  of  reading  single  side  and  interpoint 
braille,  by  attempting  to  establish  the  facts 
in  a  scientific  manner.  The  conclusions 
reached  were  that  there  was  a  very  slight 
loss  in  reading  speed  and  a  slight  increase 
in  accuracy.  Other  considerations  therefore 
established  the  advantages  of  interpoint. 

By  the  following  year  (1924)  funds  were 
secured  for  a  committee  composed  of  Dr. 
Irwin,  Mr.  Bryan  (of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press),  and  Mr.  Bramlette  (of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind),  to  tour  the 
various  printing  establishments  abroad.  On 
their  return,  Perkins  Institution  (the  Howe 
Memorial  Press)  immediately  set  to  work 
to  perfect  an  interpoint  stereotyper,  and  in 
April,  1926,  printed  its  first  interpoint  book. 
In  the  following  year,  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  opened  an  experimental 
braille  printing  shop  which  set  about  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  improvements  in  printing 
methods. 

The  Cooper  Engineering  Company  of 
Chicago  had  introduced  a  foot-powered 
stcreotyper  in  1893  (earlier  plates  had  been 
made  with  slates,  and  styluses  which  were 
powered  by  blows  of  a  hammer),  which 
Mr.  Bryan  later  converted  to  power  opera¬ 
tion.  In  1929,  the  dies  and  patterns  were  put 
up  for  sale  and  the  Foundation,  after  some 
hesitation,  decided  to  purchase  them.  At  the 
same  time,  the  dies  and  patterns  for  the  Hall 
Braille  Writer  (also  manufactured  by  Cooper) 
were  purchased.  After  making  some  changes 
in  the  interest  of  strengthening  both  pieces  of 
apparatus,  the  Foundation  made  up  some  of 
both  for  sale.  However,  better  machines  were 
needed  and,  hy  1931,  models  were  ready  for 
showing  at  the  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind.  Many  stereotypers  were  built, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  stood  up  ex- 
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tremely  well.  Manufacture  was  carried  on  in 
Louisville,  under  the  supervision  of  engineers 
from  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  Production  of  the  Foundation 
braille  writer  was  contracted  for  with  the 
L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters,  Inc. 
Solicitation  of  orders  was  first  announced  in 
June,  1933,  and  the  machines  went  on  sale 
in  October  of  the  same  year.  Manufacture 
was  continued  until  World  War  II  made  it 
impossible  to  secure  further  contracts  with 
the  L.  C.  Smith  Company.  The  Foundation 
is  now  helping  to  finance  the  new  braille 
writer  which  Mr.  Abrams,  of  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution,  has  designed.  This  writer  is  expected 
to  be  in  production  within  the  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  Foundation  had  begun  to 
concern  itself  with  the  needs  of  the  many 
blind  people  who  could  not  seem  to  learn 
hraille.  In  f932,  therefore,  with  the  help  of 
funds  secured  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Moore,  of  New  York, 
a  research  program  was  launched  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  recorded  books  on  phono¬ 
graph  records.  Such  a  step  had  been  suggested 
by  Charles  Magee  Adams  in  the  June,  1925 
issue  of  the  Outloo\;  but  Mr.  Adams  re¬ 
commended  media  which  were  found  im¬ 
practicable, 

A  technique  for  making  slow-speed  re¬ 
cordings  had  been  perfected  by  the  late 
Frank  L.  Dyer,  of  the  Edison  Company.  If 
the  recording  of  books  was  to  be  economically 
feasible,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  this  tech¬ 
nique,  and  through  Mr.  Dyer’s  generosity 
permission  to  make  full  use  of  his  patents 
was  extended  to  the  Foundation  without 
charge.  Research  laboratories  were  set  up  in 
a  small  suite  of  offices  on  the  seventh  floor 
of  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York 
City.  Here  the  various  record  materials  and 
methods  were  studied,  and  machines  of  vari¬ 
ous  designs  were  huilt.  Recording  equipment 
was  installed,  and  a  “style”  of  recording  was 
slowly  established.  As  soon  as  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  “Talking  Book,”  as  it  now 
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was  named,  was  practicable,  field  workers 
began  barnstorming  the  country  to  raise 
funds.  For,  if  the  program  was  to  be  worked 
into  the  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind  program 
which  had  been  set  up  under  the  Pratt- 
Smoot  Law,  individual  blind  people  would 
have  to  have  reproducers  for  playing  the  new 
Talking  Books.  By  1934,  everything  was 
ready  for  the  production  of  machines,  and  by 
July  of  that  year,  machines  were  being 
ordered  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be 
built.  By  November,  the  manufacturing  plant, 
which  had  had  to  move  to  larger  quarters, 
was  working  two  shifts  to  fill  orders. 

The  Talking  Book  department  continued 
to  design  new  machines,  and  with  W.P.A. 
funds  a  project  initiated  in  1935,  sponsored 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  supervised  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
manufactured  over  23,000  machines  for  free 
lending  to  the  blind. 

Soon,  it  was  felt  that  something  might 
be  done  to  lighten  the  weight  of  the  records 
(which,  being  pressed  on  Vinylite,  were  al¬ 
ready  lighter  than  commercial  pressings). 
Accordingly,  in  June,  1941,  an  experimental 
plating  and  pressing  plant  was  opened,  and 
in  September,  1943,  the  first  issue  of  the 
recorded  edition  of  Tallying  Boo\  Topics 
was  pressed  on  a  new  extra-thin  record.  This 
development  was  widely  praised  by  the  blind; 
and  because  commercial  plants,  which  had 
hitherto  pressed  most  of  the  Talking  Books, 
were  not  able  to  reproduce  the  results 
achieved  in  the  experimental  plant,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  began  to  turn  out  as  many  books  in 
this  form  as  its  facilities  permitted. 

During  the  War,  it  became  difficult  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  secure  Talking 
Book  needles  packaged  in  the  proper  quanti¬ 
ties.  Acting  on  the  basis  of  an  audible  scale 
which  had  been  developed  by  the  Toledo 
Scale  Corporation,  the  Foundation  made  tests 
and  changes  which  resulted  in  a  practicable 
scale  for  production  packaging  by  the  blind. 
This  employed  a  photo-cell  above  a  hood 


with  two  slots.  When  the  pointer  indicated 
“on-weight,”  both  slots  were  exactly  covered 
hy  an  apron  attached  to  the  pointer.  When 
proper  weight  had  not  been  reached,  an  A.C.- 
operated  lamp  beneath  the  hood  caused  a 
steady  hum;  when  the  proper  weight  had 
been  exceeded,  an  interrupted  light  below  the 
other  slot  caused  an  interrupted  signal.  About 
thirty  million  needles  were  packaged  in  en¬ 
velopes  of  twenty-five  with  amazing  accuracy 
by  means  of  this  scale,  using  blind  workers. 
Sealing  and  envelope  counting  methods  were 
also  worked  out,  along  with  other  types  of 
counting  devices. 

It  had  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
a  need  existed  for  more  concentrated  research 
into  the  needs  of  blind  individuals.  Requests 
were  being  received  for  special  tools — insulin 
syringes,  sphygmomanometers  for  reading 
blood  pressure,  etc.  Such  requests  were  met, 
insofar  as  possible,  by  technicians  in  the 
Talking  Book  department.  In  December, 
1945,  however,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a 
separate  technical  research  department. 

At  this  time,  tangible  apparatus,  for  the 
most  part,  could  be  obtained  only  from  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Both  these 
establishments  were  primarily  concerned  with 
the  educational  needs  of  the  blind,  althougji 
some  of  the  aids  they  sold  met  noneducational 
needs  of  the  blind  adult.  Only  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  England, 
the  American  Braille  Press  for.  War  and 
Civilian  Blind,  and  a  few  other  European 
organizations,  had  any  extensive  attempt  been 
made  to  meet  the  work  and  personal  needs 
of  the  blind. 

The  first  announcement  of  any  product 
from  the  technical  research  department  was 
that  of  a  circular  slide  rule,  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  January,  1946  issue  of  Outlook 
for  the  Blind.  In  the  June  issue  of  the  same 
year,  the  department  started  a  new  section 
called  “The  Suggestion  Box,”  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  regularly  since  that  date.  In  the  two 
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and  a  quarter  years  of  its  existence,  the  tech¬ 
nical  research  department  has  built  up  a 
sixteen-page  mimeographed  catalogue  of  over 
a  hundred  different  items. 

The  first  issue  of  “The  Suggestion  Box” 
carried,  in  addition  to  descriptions  of  special 
apparatus  manufactured  or  modified  by  the 
department,  descriptions  of  commercial  pro¬ 
ducts  which  met  the  special  problems  of  the 
blind.  It  quickly  became  apparent  that  these 
mere  announcements  were  not  sufficient  and 
that  the  blind  needed  also  a  central  source 
of  supply.  To  meet  this  need,  the  department 
began  accordingly  to  stock  devices  also  of 
which  no  modification  was  called  for.  As 
a  consequence,  the  present  catalogue  in¬ 
cludes  apparatus  specifically  designed  and 
manufactured  for  the  blind,  apparatus  which 
has  been  modified  so  that  it  could  be  read 
by  touch  or  otherwise  used  by  the  blind, 
apparatus  which  others  have  developed  and 
manufactured  on  special  order  from  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  standard  commercial  products 
which  help  solve  various  specific  problems  of 
blind  people. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  influences  of 
this  work  in  technical  research.  In  the  first 
place,  a  central  clearing  house  of  technical 
information  had  long  been  needed,  and  it' 
begins  to  look  as  if  this  department  may, 
partially  at  least,  meet  that  need.  The  blind 
individual,  confronted  by  some  specific  dif¬ 
ficulty  may  often  seek  and  find  the  solution 
by  writing  to  New  York.  This,  in  turn,  has 
enabled  the  department  to  amass  a  large  and 
growing  file  of  blind  people  who  have 
achieved  success  in  relatively  unusual  fields, 
such  as  physics,  toolmaking,  chemistry,  en¬ 
gineering,  etc.,  showing  that  it  often  depends 
on  group  effort  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
themselves  to  battle  down  new  obstacles. 

One  contribution  of  the  department  of 
which  readers  may  not  be  aware  is  help¬ 
ing  to  create  new  job  opportunities.  An 
example  or  two  may  bring  this  out.  The  de¬ 
partment  received  from  a  young  man  a 


frantic  plea  for  a  device  which  would  enable 
him  to  accurately  find  the  center  of  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  drill  rod.  Before  a  solution  had 
been  arrived  at,  he  wrote  again  saying  that 
he  had  told  his  employer  about  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and,  on  hearing  of  it,  the  employer  had 
pondered  a  moment,  and  then  said,  “All 
right,  stay  on  for  awhile;  we’ll  let  them  have 
three  months  to  work  it  out.”  The  problem 
was  very  simply  solved  before  the  three 
months  were  up. 

At  another  time,  the  supervisor  of  the  de¬ 
partment  arrived  in  a  town  during  a  trip 
he  was  making  to  demonstrate  aids  and 
devices  to  the  blind  of  various  cities  re¬ 
questing  such  exhibits.  A  worker  for  the 
blind  asked  that  he  accompany  him  to  the 
executive  offices  of  the  IcKal  telephone  com¬ 
pany  to  discuss  possibilities  for  the  re-employ¬ 
ment  of  a  recently  blinded  engineer.  The 
executives  were  most  anxious  to  put  the  man 
back  to  work  in  some  capacity,  but  could 
think  of  no  possible  job  which  would  make 
use  of  the  man’s  training.  At  the  end  of  the 
interview,  they  had  been  persuaded  that  he 
might  be  able  to  handle  the  instruction  of 
new  men  on  switchboard  trouble-shooting. 
If  he  could  do  that,  they  said,  he’d  certainly 
carry  his  weight,  for  they  badly  needed  a  good 
man  in  that  field.  At  last  report,  not  only 
was  the  man  back  at  work,  but  he  had  just 
received  a  salary  increase,  so  that  he  now  earns 
$85.00  a  week. 

Lately,  its  influence  has  begun  to  be  felt 
abroad.  Shipments  of  tools  and  aids  have 
been  made  to  many  foreign  governments, 
as  well  as  to  individuals  overseas.  On 
one  occasion,  the  department  responded  to 
a  request  from  Greece  to  develop  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  hraille  writer  for  one-armed  writing  in 
order  that  blind  children  who  had  ^  lost  a 
hand  could  proceed  with  learning  to  write 
hraille.  A  recent  instance  of  its  influence 
overseas  is  a  request  from  China  to  Kelp  in 
setting  up  a  similar  technical  research  depart¬ 
ment  there. 
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And  now  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  yet 
a  new  era,  for  new  recording  media  promise 
to  make  it  [wssible  for  every  blind  individual 
who  has  the  desire,  to  build  up  recorded 
libraries  of  specialized  material  which  he 
needs  in  his  own  studies  or  professional  work. 
The  technical  research  department  has  ma¬ 
chines  costing  little  over  a  hundred  dollars 
for  making  such  recordings,  and  thin  discs, 
a  hundred  of  which  are  only  an  inch  thick. 
With  these  discs,  volunteer  or  paid  readers 
can  set  down  whole  books  at  little  cost  for 
the  materials.  In  this  form  the  recorded  ver¬ 
sion  is  about  the  same  size  and  bulk  as  the 
inkprint  copy. 

To  summarize:  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  from  its  inception,  has  devoted 
energy,  zeal,  and  resources  to  technical  im¬ 
provements  in  apparatus  which  makes  life 


richer  for  the  blind.  When  one  considers  the  0 

situation  in  work  for  the  blind  when  the  1 

Foundation  opened  its  doors  in  1923,  in  c 

comparison  with  what  it  is  today,  one  is  c 

deeply  gratified  at  the  progress  which  has  > 

been  made.  Today  we  have  uniform  braille,  f 

splendid  writing  and  printing  tools,  and  i 

books  in  greater  profusion  than  anyone  would 
have  dared  to  hope  for  in  those  early  days. 

We  have  the  Talking  Book  which  is  now  al¬ 
most  taken  for  granted  to  the  extent  that 
we  may  sometimes  forget  what  it  has  meant 
to  at  least  one  in  every  seven  of  our  blind 
people.  And  with  new  tools  and  technical 
devices  we  find  more  and  more  of  the  blind 
tackling  life  as  individuals,  basing  their  efforts 
on  their  personal  interest  rather  than  on 
“what  blind  people  can  do,”  and  achieving 
greater  and  greater  success. 


FOUNDATION  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
WAR-BLINDED 

JOHN  F.  BRADY 


In  January,  1945,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  activated  a  new  service,  known 
as  Services  for  the  War-Blinded.  This  was 
done  at  the  far-sighted  suggestion  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  through  its  Committee  on  the  War 
Blind.  This  service  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  contact  between  the 
blinded  veteran  and  a  national  civilian  agency 
which  would  be  in  a  position  to  supplement, 
if  needed,  the  services  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Veterans  Administration. 

The  staff  quickly  determined  the  manner 
in  which  they  could  best  serve — through 
personal  contact  with  the  blinded  veteran  at 
the  eye  center  where  he  was  receiving  defini¬ 
tive  medical  treatment,  and  at  the  Army 


adjustment  center  at  Avon,  Connecticut.  The 
staffs  working  directly  with  the  blinded 
veteran  at  these  facilities  were  also  person¬ 
ally  consulted.  This  direct  approach  to  the 
problem  paid  off  in  dividends  to  many 
blinded  veterans. 

It  is  well  known  that  electronic  and  me¬ 
chanical  aids,  as  well  as  guide  dogs,  are 
available  through  Public  Law  309,  which 
is  administered  by  Veterans  Administration. 
However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
law  did  not  function  for  the  blinded  service¬ 
man  until  he  became  a  veteran;  that  is,  until 
he  was  discharged  from  the  service.  Some 
blinded  veterans  were  discharged  from  the 
service  before  January,  1945,  but,  at  that  time, 
the  majority  still  had  six  months  to  a  year, 
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or  more,  of  hospitalization  ahead  of  them. 
Therefore,  most  of  the  blinded  veterans  be¬ 
came,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  recipients 
of  the  assistance  offered  by  Services  for  the 
War-Blinded.  The  extent  to  which  this  de¬ 
partment  responded  to  the  blinded  veterans’ 
needs  by  providing  tangible  aid  is  reflected 
in  the  following  excerpt  from  an  objective 
report  prepared  by  Services  for  the  War- 
Blinded: 

“i.  Presentation  of  about  1400  braille 
pocket  watches  and  maintenance  of  sub¬ 
sequent  repair  thereof. 

“2.  Presentation  of  fifteen  framed  repeater 
watches  for  the  fellows  who  lost  not  only 
their  sight  but  also  both  hands. 

“3.  Rotating  loan  service  on  150  portable 
typewriters  and  braille  writers. 

“4.  Selling  of  about  500  portable  type¬ 
writers  to  blinded  servicemen  at  $25  each — 
the  Foundation  absorbing  the  balance — 
this  arrangement  worked  out  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Army. 

“5.  Initial  assignment  of  Talking  Book 
reproducers  to  men  before  they  were  dis¬ 
charged  from  service,  to  implement  early 
use  of  the  machine  on  arrival  home — this 
service  initiated  and  developed  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

“6.  Shipment  of  radios,  watches.  Talking 
Book  reproducers.  Talking  Books,  Victrola 
records,  slates,  braille  writers,  etc.,  to  our 
blinded  men  who  were  prisoners  of  war — 
such  shipments  being  sent  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Y.M.C.A. 

“7.  Distribution  to  blinded  veterans  of 
copies  of  all  laws  affecting  their  welfare, 
such  as  the  new  disability  compensation 
Public  Law  182,  Public  Law  309,  Public 
Law  16,  state  annuity  laws  for  blinded 
veterans,  etc. 

“8.  From  February  to  June  of  1946,  the 
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American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  at 
the  request  of  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion,  conducted  a  series  of  four  intensive 
training  courses  of  three  weeks  each  for 
the  Veterans  Administration  Training 
Officers  and  Advisors  assigned  to  work 
with  the  war-blinded  in  their  respective 
communities. 

“9.  The  Technical  Research  Department 
of  the  Foundation  has  worked  very  closely 
with  Services  for  the  War-Blinded  in 
assisting  individual  blinded  veterans  with 
their  technical  problems — such  as  develop¬ 
ing  braille  writers  operated  by  one  hand, 
new  types  of  canes,  adaptation  of  physical 
therapy  equipment,  refinement  of  the  use 
of  recording  machines  by  students,  etc. 

‘To.  During  the  height  of  the  war,  Helen 
Keller,  Counselor  of  the  Bureau  of  Na¬ 
tional  and  International  Relations  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  made 
two  nation-wide  tours  of  hospitals  to  visit 
our  disabled  men.  The  Foundation  was 
privileged  to  sponsor  these  tours,  especially 
since  Miss  Keller  gave  significant  consid¬ 
eration  to  those  hospitals  specializing  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  our  blinded  servicemen. 

“ii.  Last,  but  not  least,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  letters  come  into  Foundation 
offices  from  blinded  veterans,  their  fami¬ 
lies,  their  Veterans  Administration  officers 
and  their  local  agencies,  asking  for  assist¬ 
ance  and  information  which  the  Founda¬ 
tion  considers  it  a  real  privilege  to  be  able 
to  give.” 

Items  of  equipment  mentioned  above  were 
furnished  to  the  blinded  veteran  with  prompt¬ 
ness,  in  spite  of  the  acute  equipment  shortage 
that  existed  during  and  for  some  time  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  Special  efforts  were  made 
by  the  department  to  obtain  priorities,  so 
that  blinded  veterans  received  these  tools  and 
aids  far  more  quickly  than  they  otherwise 
would  have.  In  supplying  this  equipment  to 
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the  blinded  veteran,  time  was  of  the  essence, 
and  this  was  uppermost  in  the  department’s 
mind.  Frequently,  the  touch  of  his  fingers  on 
the  hands  of  a  braille  watch  was  a  blinded 
serviceman’s  first  awakening  to  his  poten¬ 
tialities  as  a  blind  man.  Later,  a  personally 
typed  letter  to  his  wife  or  mothei  gave  the 
veteran  a  sense  of  accomplishment  which  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  achieve¬ 
ment.  As  with  his  braille  watch,  the  portable 
typewriter  then  became  another  signpost  on 
the  road  back  to  a  normal  and  useful  life. 
Much  time  and  energy  had  to  be  expended  to 
get  this  equipment,  and  to  get  it  quickly.  The 
blinded  veteran  will  readily  testify  to  the 
courteous  consideration  and  speed  with  which 
his  requests  were  handled. 

If  the  department’s  accomplishments  were 
to  be  measured  simply  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  well-organized,  smoothly  functioning 
unit,  a  statistical  report  would  suffice.  It  can 
be  said  that,  judged  purely  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  efficiently  furnishing  these  needs, 
the  department  functioned  with  a  smoothness 
which  the  blinded  veteran  would  have  been 
happy  to  find  in  all  of  his  areas  of  contact. 
However,  the  writer  is  less  interested  in  the 
statistical  accomplishments  of  the  department 
than  in  the  spirit  and  personality  of  the  staff, 
which  performed  many  intangible  services 
that  cannot  be  measured  by  statistics  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  any  other  way. 

From  the  beginning,  the  department  as¬ 
sumed  the  personality  of  its  director.  Miss 
Kathern  Gruber.  In  the  minds  of  blinded 
veterans.  Services  for  the  War-Blinded  and 
Miss  Gruber  have  become  inseparable.  She  is 
personally  known  to  most  of  the  blinded 
veterans.  The  blinded  veteran’s  first  contact 
with  Services  for  the  War-Blinded  usually 
came  about  through  the  director’s  hospital 
visits.  Any  picture  of  the  department’s  work 
would  be  less  than  complete  if  it  did  not 
take  into  account  her  personal  work,  for 
all  of  the  intangible  accomplishments  of  the 
department  rested  in  her  capable  hands. 


The  director’s  interest  in  the  blinded  vet¬ 
eran  goes  beyond  the  interest  of  a  professional 
worker  doing  a  job  well.  Many  blinded 
veterans  were  quick  to  sense  this  and  came  to 
regard  her  as  a  friend  rather  than  as  another 
professional  worker  willing  to  be  of  service. 

It  may  have  been  the  straightforward 
matter-of-factness  with  which  the  director 
met  and  talked  with  the  blinded  veteran,  or 
it  may  have  been  the  deep  personal  interest 
in  his  welfare  that  accounted  for  her  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  men  and  their  families  as  a  per¬ 
son  who  understood  them  better  than  most 
people.  Whatever  the  reason,  she  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  by  hundreds  of  these  men,  as  well 
as  their  wives  and  families,  as  a  long-time 
friend. 

The  writer’s  connection  with  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  over  the  past  two  years 
has  afforded  repeated  evidence  of  the  respect 
and  regard  in  which  our  members  hold  the 
director  of  Services  for  the  War-Blinded. 
She  has  been  invited  to,  and  is  always  wel¬ 
come  at,  the  regional  group  meetings  of  our 
members  throughout  the  country.  The  writer 
knows  personally  of  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  her  assistance  to  a  blinded  veteran  has 
been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  man  and 
his  family;  and,  unquestionably,  there  are 
many  other  instances  known  only  to  the 
director  herself.  She  would  regard  any  men¬ 
tion  of  specific  cases  by  the  writer  as  bad 
taste  and  a  violation  of  confidence;  so,  out 
of  respect  for  this  feeling,  no  additional  evi¬ 
dence  will  be  offered. 

The  department  has  worked  closely  with 
personnel  of  Veterans  Administration  in  han¬ 
dling  various  matters  that  have  touched  on 
the  Veterans  Administration’s  program.  The 
department  first  became  acquainted  with 
Veterans  Administration  personnel  through 
training  courses  conducted  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  this  contact  has  been  continued 
through  the  years.  This  association  has  been 
helpful  both  to  Veterans  Administration  per¬ 
sonnel  and  to  the  blinded  veteran  being 
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served  by  the  Administration  under  Public 
Law  i6. 

To  illustrate  the  special  position  the  director 
of  Services  for  the  War-Blinded  has  attained 
in  the  minds  of  some  blinded  veterans,  an 
incident,  which  came  out  of  a  Blinded  Vet¬ 
erans  Association  regional  group  meeting  in 
the  midwest,  can  be  reported.  To  the  many 
blinded  veterans  who  know  the  director, 
she  may  be  many  different  persons  either  in 
appearance  or  background,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  she  became  a  blinded  veteran.  One 
member  of  the  group  was  charged  with  han¬ 
dling  the  publicity  for  the  meeting.  He,  like 
most  blinded  veterans,  knew  the  director,  but 
not  quite  so  well  as  some  others.  The  town’s 
leading  newspaper  carried  an  advance  notice 
of  the  meeting,  which  contained  the  interest¬ 
ing  information  that,  among  those  present, 


would  be  “Miss  Kathern  Gruber,  a  Wac,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  only  woman  veteran  blinded 
in  World  War  II.”  It  is  doubtful  if  the  di¬ 
rector  would  have  the  blinded  veteran  go  to 
such  an  extreme  to  indicate  his  whole-hearted 
acceptance  of  her;  but,  nevertheless,  the  mis¬ 
take  more  clearly  points  up  the  unique  posi¬ 
tion  she  occupies  than  any  statement  the 
writer  is  capable  of  making. 

The  Services  for  the  War-Blinded  have 
been  of  real  benefit  to  the  blinded  veteran, 
and  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  is  to  be  thanked  for  its  far¬ 
sightedness  in  suggesting,  in  1944,  that  such 
a  department  be  activated.  The  blinded  vet¬ 
eran  also  owes  especial  thanks  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  taking  on 
the  job  and  placing  its  administration  in  the 
hands  of  capable  persons. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  TO 
ORGANIZATION  OF  WORK 
FOR  THE  BLIND  (STATE 
AND  LOCAL) 


When  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  began  its  labors,  many  states  were  very 
backward  in  work  for  the  sightless.  In  fact, 
comparatively  little  had  been  done  in  these 
states  for  the  vast  majority  who  had  lost  their 
sight  in  adult  life.  Demands  came  pouring  in 
to  the  Foundation  from  all  classes  of  the 
blind,  presenting  particular  problems  and 
asking  for  a  multiplicity  of  services  which 
only  local  agencies  dealing  with  individuals 
could  give — and  often  there  were  none  near 
to  aid  them. 

That  is  why  the  Foundation  took  steps, 
through  mass  meetings  and  “Educational 
Weeks  for  the  Blind,”  with  Helen  Keller  as 


the  “guiding  spirit,”  to  interest  less  advanced 
states  in  their  handicapped  people.  At  the 
beginning  of  her  missionary  work  for  the 
Foundation  in  1924,  Helen  Keller  said:  “I 
beg  of  you  whose  eyes  are  full  of  light  and 
days  of  pleasant  activities  to  find  the  three 
best  things  in  life — sympathy,  work  and  a 
friend.  All  these  precious  things  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  will  mean  to 
the  sightless  and  what  it  needs  is  funds  to 
carry  on  its  great  work.  When  brains  and 
hearts  work  together  this  old  world  of  ours 
will  be  mighty  hard  to  beat.”  This  message 
she  delivered  to  large  audiences  and  groups 
throughout  the  country,  organized  by  the 
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Foundation’s  field  workers,  in  her  endeavor 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  blind  men, 
women  and  children  who  had  been  left 
stranded  by  the  wayside.  Helen  Keller  stimu¬ 
lated  the  interest  of  the  public  especially  in 
three  ways — educational,  informational  and 
financial. 

She  visited  two  hundred  eighty-one  cities 
from  coast  to  coast,  from  north  to  south,  and 
approximately  423,000  persons  in  forty-one 
states  heard  her  message. 

The  Foundation  has  conducted  fifty-one 
“Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind”  in  nine¬ 
teen  states  and  thirty-four  cities.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people  attended  these  “Weeks” 
from  1923  to  1938 — and  learned  through  the 
exhibits  and  demonstrations  by  the  blind 
workers,  what  efficient  workmanship  can  ac¬ 
complish  without  sight.  As  a  result  a  market 
was  found  for  their  products.  There  is  no 
measuring  the  friendly  interest  in  the  blind 
which  the  “Weeks”  have  called  forth,  or  the 
encouragement  blind  people  have  received 
to  take  their  places  as  useful  members  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Helen  Keller  was  the  “ambassador”  to 
encourage  the  committees  who  carried  for¬ 
ward  each  day  of  the  “Week”  by  delivering 
her  message  to  large  audiences  on  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  “Week” — again  traveling  north, 
south,  east  and  west  over  the  land. 

Following  the  paths  which  Helen  Keller 
blazed  over  the  country,  the  Foundation  re¬ 
ceived  hundreds  of  letters  from  individual 
blind  persons,  from  governors,  legislators,  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind.  Lions  Clubs,  Ro¬ 
tary  Clubs,  Federated  Women’s  Clubs,  church 
groups  and  many  others  seeking  services  for 
the  blind  in  their  states  and  communities. 
The  Foundation’s  field  workers  resjxjnded  to 
these  invitations  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
“followed  through”  on  surveys  preparatory 
to  creating  private  associations  for  the  blind, 
and  promoting  the  passage  of  state  legisla¬ 
tion  setting  up  state  agencies.  These  surveys 
covered  eleven  cities  in  Alabama,  Colorado, 
District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Minnesota, 


Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Texas,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia;  and  twenty-two  counties  in  Colorado, 
Florida,  Maine,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas 
and  West  Virginia.  Statewide  surveys  were 
made  in  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 
These  surveys  were  the  prime  factors  in  creat 
ing  private  associations  for  the  blind,  which 
were  “stepping  stones”  toward  state  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  blind. 

When  the  Foundation  was  organized,  only 
seventeen  states  had  legislative  provisions  for 
constructive  services  for  the  blind.  During 
the  past  twenty-five  years  the  Foundation 
has  rendered  a  great  deal  of  active  service 
in  arousing  public  interest  in  blind  people, 
and  in  assisting  state  officials  to  arrange  for 
providing  these  services.  We  can  now  report 
that  all  but  two  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  made  some  legislative  pro¬ 
vision  for  services  to  their  adult  blind  popu¬ 
lation. 

Helen  Keller  was  again  the  emissary  to 
encourage  the  legislators  in  Arkansas,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Florida,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  to  pass 
legislation  to  improve  and  advance  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  blind  citizens  as  to  self-support 
and  self-respect. 

As  the  years  went  by  and  these  programs 
expanded,  the  Foundation  found  itself  more 
and  more  called  upon  for  advisory  and  con¬ 
sultation  service  to  both  state  and  private 
agencies.  Through  this  service,  which  is 
available  only  on  request  and  for  which  no 
charge  is  made.  Foundation  staff  members 
consult  with  members  of  the  organization 
concerned  and  help  to  plan  revisions  of  the 
service  program  and  the  development  of 
new  activities,  leading  to  improved  service  to 
the  community  as  well  as  to  the  blind  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  nation. 
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NOTES  ON  HELEN  KELLER’S 
FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

E.  E.  ALLEN.  D.  Sc. 


Helen  Keller  has  hosts  of  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers.  I  have  been  one  of  them  since  1888, 
when  “Teacher”  brought  her,  a  darling  child 
crowned  with  curls,  for  a  visit  to  Perkins 
at  South  Boston.  We  have  often  corresponded. 
Her  letters  were  always  models  of  expression, 
whether  in  pencil  writing  or  typing. 

While  still  a  young  girl  she  had  declared: 
“I  must  speak!”  So,  when  later  she  was  at¬ 
tending  an  oral  schcx)l  for  the  deaf,  in  New 
York,  I  called  upon  her  there  and  noted  how 
proud  she  was  of  being  able  to  talk  aloud 
to  me. 

But  what  a  career  she  has  had  since  gradu¬ 
ation  from  Radcliffe!  At  first  she  wrote  for 
publication — even  books;  next,  she  and 
Teacher  teamed  in  vaudeville,  fetching  a 
large  salary.  Then,  our  clearing  house,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  em¬ 
ployed  the  pair  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind, 
the  great  mass  of  whom  were  still  vegetating 
in  idleness — sadly  sighing  for  attention  along 
with  something  to  do.  Of  course  it  is  natural 
enough  for  the  unthinking  among  us  to  fancy 
blindness  incompatible  with  productive  labor; 
for  isn’t  the  world’s  work  geared  to  eye¬ 
sight.?  Again,  should  we  not  be  neighbors 
to  those  who  must  sit  in  darkness,  if  we 
freed  them  from  toiling  for  their  daily  bread  ? 
Certainly,  people  in  general  still  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  notion — themselves,  so  to  speak, 
blind  in  not  perceiving  that  mere  idleness 
can  be  a  curse. 

So  our  Foundation  for  the  Blind  promptly 
called  and  addressed  meetings  in  many  cities 
and  states  during  its  “Weeks  for  the  Blind,” 


at  each  of  which  the  guiding  spirit  was  Helen 
Keller.  The  burden  of  her  missionary  mes¬ 
sage  was  this:  “Charity  giving,  which  is  the 
luxury  of  the  giver,  is  too  often  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  receiver.”  The  self  pitying  blind 
idler  must  needs  pray:  “Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  worJ{!" 

Under  Foundation  auspices  Helen  Keller 
toured  the  “Purple  Heart  Circuit”  during  the 
greater  part  of  1945  and  1946,  visiting  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  hospitals  from  coast  to 
coast.  Hailed  by  the  armed  forces  as  having 
“done  more  for  the  morale  of  the  men  than 
any  other  visitor,”  she  feels  that  this  work 
has  been  her  greatest  privilege.  She  has 
visited  thirty-seven  Army  hospitals,  thirteen 
Navy  hospitals,  and  three  Marine  hospitals  in 
forty-one  cities,  in  twenty-one  states  and  has 
found  morale  herself  in  this  service  to  the 
G.  I.’s. 

Reporting  on  her  experience  in  “The  New 
York  Times,”  she  writes:  “It  is  a  light  in 
my  darkness  to  behold  them  not  merely  break¬ 
ing  away  from  invalidism,  but  laughing  and 
joking  over  their  difficulties  and  even  ac¬ 
quiring  fresh  vitality  as  they  realize  that  their 
place  is  still  good  in  the  golden  chain  of 
usefulness  which  binds  scKiety  together.  .  .  . 
Miracles  of  reconditioning  have  been  wrought 
by  the  inventiveness  and  skill  of  surgeons 
and  the  alert  devotion  of  staffs.  From  first¬ 
hand  knowledge,  I  can  .say  that  the  war- 
blinded  and  deafened  are  being  re-equip[')ed 
for  public  service  and  self-supjx)rt  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion.” 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  she  flew  to 
Europe  last  season  to  question  our  activities 
abroad.  Perusal  of  her  account  of  this  trip 


printed  in  the  January,  1948  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind  will  show  how  splendidly  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  spreading 
its  beneficent  function. 


AN  ANNIVERSARY  LETTER 


New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
Commission  for  the  Blind 


205  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
April  19th,  1948 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  i6th  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Mr.  Migel: 

On  this  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  I  am 
moved  to  express  to  you,  its  Founder,  my 
feeling  towards  the  contribution  which  this 
national  organization  has  made  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  work  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country.  I  recall  the  time  when  you  resigned 
as  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  because  you  felt  the 
need  of  a  national  agency  to  help  the  various 
States  to  organize  and  to  expand  their  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  blind.  It  was  indeed  a  great  loss 
when  you  left  the  New  York  Commission 
where  your  counsel  and  constructive  measures 
had  brought  about  a  reorganization  which 
has  served  this  State  well. 

I  think  of  certain  gains  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  has  been  largely  responsible 
for,  as  milestones  of  progress  throughout 
these  25  years.  The  standardization  of  raised 
point,  grades  iVi  and  2,  have  made  possi¬ 
ble  an  increase  in  publications  which  are  now 


interchangeable  amongst  the  English  speak-  I 
ing  people.  I  recall  that,  at  that  time.  New 
York  state  even  had  its  own  system  called 
New  York  point,  and,  of  course,  a  very 
limited  number  of  titles  in  the  libraries.  The 
adoption  of  a  uniform  type  was  in  itself  a 
tremendous  undertaking  and  was  the  result 
of  your  vision  in  wanting  to  bring  all  publica¬ 
tions  to  the  many  instead  of  to  the  few.  Surely 
this  was  a  milestone. 

Then  followed  the  Talking  Book,  perhaps 
the  greatest  bonanza  for  the  blind  since  the 
use  of  Braille  itself.  The  laboratory  work  of  ^ 
the  Foundation  was  a  super  task  which  was 
then  put  into  action  through  its  successful 
efforts  in  securing  legislation  which  supplied 
funds  to  the  Library  of  Congress  to  provide 
these  Talking  Book  machines  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  free  of  charge.  This  | 
was  indeed  a  milestone  to  be  inscribed  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  Foundation.  And, 
the  laboratories  of  the  Foundation  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  produce  special  machines,  improved 
Braille  writers,  household  gadgets  and  numer¬ 
ous  devices  which  makes  their  use  easier  for 
the  blind. 

Other  activities  which  have  benefited  the 
States  are  outstanding;  the  painstaking  studies 
of  laws  in  various  States  where  there  were 
no  Commissions  for  the  Blind;  the  drafting 
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of  Bills  for  the  creation  of  Commissions  and 
the  strengthening  of  weak  State  organiza- 
jl  tions;  these  have  helped  to  forward  the 
cause  of  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 
The  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  and  the  Teachers 
Forum  has  become  a  “must”  publication. 

In  fact,  one’s  review  of  the  growth  of  all 
of  these  activities  becomes  confused  by  their 
multiplicity  and  it  is  like  tlunking  back  into 
a  vacuum  to  recall  the  time  when  there  was 
no  national  organization  such  as  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  contribution 
to  all  of  the  States  has  been  the  Foundation’s 
service  in  the  field  of  legislation.  The  study 
of  old  Relief  Laws  for  the  blind  proved  to 
be  ready  preparation  for  securing  a  special 


category  of  Assistance  to  the  Blind  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  establishing  ade¬ 
quate  standards  under  this  law.  The  Founda¬ 
tion’s  constant  watch  over  Congressional 
measures — its  information  service  to  the  States 
— conferences  and  analyses  of  Bills  have 
drawn  together  the  blind  of  the  country  into 
a  unified  opinion  and  leadership  with  con¬ 
structive  results. 

Our  appreciation  is  due  to  you  as  Founder, 
to  the  Trustees  and  to  the  staff  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  this  service 
to  the  States  and  to  the  blind  of  every  State. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Grace  S.  Harper 
Director. 


THE  TALKING  BOOK 
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Everyone  knows  the  story  of  Helen  Keller 
and  her  teacher,  Annie  Sullivan;  how  Miss 
Sullivan  was  sent  for  by  the  Keller  family  to 
sec  if  she  could  educate  their  blind  and  deaf 
child;  how  she  arrived  to  find  Helen  little 
more  than  a  savage,  uncivilized  and  undisci¬ 
plined;  how  she  took  her  to  live  with  her  in 
a  little  cottage;  how  she  there  patiently,  day 
in  and  day  out,  labored  to  let  light  into  that 
dark  mind.  And  how  the  climax  came  one 
day  when  she  held  one  of  the  child’s  hands 
under  running  water  and  patiently  spelled 
into  the  other  the  symbols  for  that  experience; 
how  the  little  girl  looked  up  at  her  teacher, 
with  the  light  of  understanding  in  her  face 
for  the  first  time. 

In  this  story  we  may  see  the  history  of  the 
blind  as  a  whole.  Until  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  they  were  hardly  better  off  than 
brutes;  indeed,  in  some  countries  were  classed 
with  the  insane  as  hopelessly  incompetent. 
It  was  Louis  Braille  in  1829  who  built  upon 
the  foundations  laid  by  Haiiy  and  Barbier 


and  liberated  the  blind  from  their  bondage  of 
ignorance  and  dependency  by  the  invention  of 
a  tactile  alphabet  which  not  only  could  be 
read,  but  could  be  written.  “In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word.” 

It  remained  for  another  blind  man  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  to  make  the  word  flesh.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  had 
helped  to  develop  braille  printing  to  a  point 
where  books  were  generally  available.  Yet  its 
director,  Robert  B.  Irwin,  suspected  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  individuals  would  never  master  the 
system.  He  initiated  a  survey  which  con¬ 
firmed  his  suspicion;  less  than  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  blind  population  were 
able  to  read  braille  with  any  skill  or  pleasure. 
He  therefore  tcx)k  steps  to  adapt  a  medium 
which  substituted  an  approach  through  the 
ear  for  one  through  the  sense  of  touch. 

As  early  as  1877  Thomas  Edison  had 
prophesied  for  his  new  invention,  the  phono¬ 
graph,  a  future  useful  to  the  blind.  “Books,” 
he  wrote,  “may  be  read  by  the  charitably  in- 
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dined  professional  reader,  or  by  such  readers 
especially  employed  for  that  purpose  and  the 
record  of  such  books  used  in  the  asylums  of 
the  blind.  .  Dr.  Irwin,  never  one  to  think 
in  terms  of  institutions,  envisaged  a  phono¬ 
graph  in  every  blind  individual’s  home, 
equipj'^d  to  read  to  him  whatever  and  when¬ 
ever  he  desired. 

Therefore,  in  1932,  aided  by  a  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  with  assistance 
from  Mrs.  William  H.  Moore,  who  had  long 
shown  an  interest  in  the  blind,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  began  two  years  of  research  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  development  of  a  long-playing 
record  which  was  lighter,  thinner,  and  more 
durable  than  the  average  disc. 

In  1931  Congress  had  passed  an  Act  which 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  an¬ 
nually  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  books 
for  the  adult  blind.  After  the  development  of 
the  Talking  Book,  members  of  Congress  in¬ 
terested  themselves  in  increasing  this  appro¬ 
priation,  until  in  1946  it  had  risen  to  $1,125,- 
000,  of  which  $200,000  was  for  braille  and  the 
balance  for  the  fledgling  Talking  Book. 

In  the  fourteen  years  since  its  inception, 
about  1500  titles  have  been  recorded.  The 
average  Talking  Book  is  a  set  of  some  twenty 
records,  each  of  which  contains  half  an  hour’s 
reading,  fifteen  minutes  per  side,  and  which 
takes  up  a  space  about  twelve  inches  square 
by  an  inch  thick.  All  types  of  literature  are 
represented  in  the  library,  from  Irvin  Cobb’s 
Speaking  of  Operations  on  two  records,  to 
Gone  with  the  Wind  on  eighty.  John  Gun¬ 
ther’s  Inside  US. A.  has  been  recorded  on 
ninety-seven  records  and  the  complete  Bible 
may  be  had  on  169.  Tolstoy’s  War  and  Peace, 
which  requires  twenty-one  volumes  in  braille 
and  stands  three  feet  high,  is  available  on  119 
records,  making  a  stack  of  about  ten  inches. 

The  readers,  as  Edison  prophesied,  are  es¬ 
pecially  employed  for  the  purpose  and  are 
men  and  women  with  professional  stage  or 
radio  training,  carefully  selected  in  the  stu¬ 
dios  for  their  voices  and  their  speech.  Several 


of  them  have  been  reading  for  recording  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  project  and  are 
well-known  and  eagerly  awaited  personalitici 
in  the  homes  of  blind  listeners  all  over  the 
country. 

In  short,  the  Talking  Book  has  in  a  brief 
period,  come  to  occupy  in  the  lives  of  many 
blind  people  the  position  of  a  friend;  a  friend 
that  is  always  ready  to  read  to  them  at  thdr 
convenience,  that  never  grows  tired  or  hoarie 
or  out  of  breath,  that  rarely  mispronounce!  a 
word  or  misreads  a  sentence;  a  friend,  above 
all,  that  has  succeeded  in  leading  them  out  (rf 
the  bondage  of  darkness  into  the  bright  world 
of  intellectual  companionship. 


MIGEL  MEDAL  1948 

Francis  B.  lerardi,  founder  and  managing 
director  of  the  National  Braille  Press  and 
treasurer  of  the  A.A.W.B.  from  1931  to  1941, 
has  been  chosen  to  be  the  next  recipient  of 
the  Migel  Medal  cf  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  This  award  “for  outstand¬ 
ing  service  to  the  blind”  is  presented  annu¬ 
ally.  Due  to  Dr.  Irwin’s  absence  in  Europe, 
the  presentation  will  not  take  place  until  fall. 
Mr.  lerardi  is  employed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind,  and  his  editorial  work 
is  a  spare  time  labor  of  love. 

MRS.  HOMER  GAGE  DIES 

As  this  issue  of  the  Outlool^  goes  to  press, 
we  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Homer  Gage, 
who  was  a  trustee  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  from  1927  until  1935.  A 
notice  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Gage  will  appear  in 
the  September  number  of  this  magazine. 

LIBRARIAN  IS  APPOINTED 

Mrs.  Mildred  C.  Skinner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  librarian  of  the  Library  for  the 
Blind  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  Alison  B.  Alessios,  who  retired. 


M.  C.  MIGEL  HONORED 
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The  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
made  Products  held  a  luncheon  meeting  on 
May  12  at  the  Army-Navy  Club  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
present  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  with  a  testimonial, 
a  photograph  of  which  is  shown  above. 

Members  attending  the  meeting  were: 
Major  General  Herman  Feldman,  Chairman, 


rector,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice;  Michael  J.  Shortley,  Director,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation;  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Vice-President,  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  and  C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager, 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

General  Feldman  made  the  presentation. 

The  testimonial  was  prepared  by  Miss 


N  tlv 


rti« 


r  in  I  representing  the  Department  of  War;  Rear  Marian  U.  M.  Lane,  eminent  bookbinder  and 


Admiral  H.  C.  Lassiter,  representing  the  De-  miniature  painter.  Miss  Lane  was  awarded  a 


partment  of  the  Navy;  Clifton  E.  Mack,  rep-  bronze  medal  for  bookbinding  in  the  St. 


ap- 

the 

sue- 

red. 


resenting  the  Department  of  the  Treasury; 
H.  B.  McCoy,  representing  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Robert  LeFevre,  Secretary, 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made 
Products. 

Other  guests  were:  James  V.  Bennett,  Di¬ 


Leonard’s  Exhibition,  England,  and  has  won 
prizes  for  illuminations  on  four  occasions  in 
the  Metropolitan  State  Art  Contest  held  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington. 
She  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Arts  Club  in 
Washington. 
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It  was  originally  intended  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  published  in  this  special  edition  of  the 
Outlook^  would  be  confined  to  articles  about 
the  services  rendered  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  during  its  first  twenty- 
five  years.  We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to 
procure  articles  in  regard  to  some  phases  of 
Foundation  activity,  but  we  believe  that  there 
is  sufficient  useful  information  in  this  issue  to 
make  it  worthy  of  preservation  for  future 
reference. 


HR-621 1 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  eligibility  for  aid  to  the  needy 
blind  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Congressman  Daniel  A.  Reed  and  Senator 
Irving  M.  Ives,  both  of  New  York.  This  bill, 
HR-621 1  (and  S-2590)  provides  that,  in  de¬ 
termining  eligibility  for  financial  asssitance, 
the  state  must  exclude  $500  per  year  of  in¬ 
come  and  $2,000  of  property  from  considera¬ 
tion  as  income  and  resources. 

Under  the  existing  law,  if  a  blind  person 
has  any  income  from  any  source,  his  assist¬ 
ance  grant  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
income.  If  HR-621 1  (or  S-2590)  should  be 


enacted,  $500  per  year  of  such  income  would 
be  exempted,  and  only  the  excess  over  $500 
per  year  would  be  deducted  from  his  grant 
Many  persons  who  are  not  now  eligible  for 
assistance  because  they  have  incomes  of  say 
$600  or  $800,  would  by  the  proposed  Act  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  assistance  grants.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  a  blind 
relief  recipient  to  go  to  work  or  to  permit 
friends  to  help  him  without  having  any  re¬ 
duction  made  in  his  assistance  grant  until 
such  earnings  or  friendly  aid  amounts  to  more 
than  $500. 

As  a  further  provision,  the  Ives-Reed  Bill 
would  give  the  states  sole  authority  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  additional  income  above 
this  minimum  a  blind  applicant  or  recipient 
may  have  without  becoming  ineligible  for 
assistance. 

This  Bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Blind.  It  will  be 
gratifying  indeed  if  workers  for  the  blind  of 
all  categories  present  a  solid  front  to  Congress 
in  asking  for  amendments  to  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act. 

TO  A  BLIND  SON 
Lois  T.  Henderson 

Because  I  cannot  tilt  your  head  and  say 
“See!  Those  are  stars — and  that  a  moon— 
And  this  is  twilight,  when  a  dying  day 
Slides  gray  and  silent  like  a  fading  tune 
From  memory.  And  there,  across  the  sky. 
In  wide,  gay  arching  is  a  rainbow.  See 
How  gold  it  is,  how  lavender,  how  shy 
And  pastel  is  its  color.  Look,  my  son,  with 
me.” 

Since  this  I  cannot  do,  I  take  your  hand 
And  teach  it  how  to  touch  a  leaf  or  stem 
And  how  distinguish  snow  or  grass  or  sand, 
And  tell  you,  as  I  can,  of  all  of  them. 

And  somehow,  you  and  I  can  learn  how  much 
Of  beauty-like-the-stars  there  is  to  touch. 


DR.  WOOLLEY  HONORED 
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LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  NEWS 

A  $240, (xx)  award  for  7,500  Talking  Book 
machines  was  made  March  ii  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  the  U.  S.  Recording  Company 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Five  companies,  sub¬ 
mitting  a  total  of  thirteen  samples,  made  bids 
for  the  award.  These  new  machines  will  sup¬ 
plement  the  27,500  that  are  now  in  use.  It  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Xenophon  P.  Smith,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  that  75 
per  cent  of  those  in  use  are  over  ten  years 
old  and  need  increasingly  to  be  replaced, 
though  for  the  most  part  they  are  usable. 
Many,  however,  are  beyond  repair. 

Featured  in  the  new  machines  will  be 
a  semi-permanent  needle,  which  will  serve 
for  400  continuous  reading  hours,  equivalent 
to  forty  average  books,  without  change.  This 
new,  long-playing  needle,  tipped  with 
osmium  alloy,  will  be  supplied  by  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  The  needles  on  the  ma¬ 
chines  now  in  use  must  be  changed  after  each 
record. 

The  new  machines  are  being  purchased 
under  the  increased  appropriation  program, 
this  being  the  first  award  for  annual  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  old  machines.  Only  3,500  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  distributed  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war,  Mr.  Smith  reports,  but 
the  Library  anticipates  between  60,000  and 
75,000  readers  within  the  next  ten  years. 
Delivery  of  the  new  machines  was  to  begin 
May  I. 

Machines  are  distributed  through  fifty-five 
state  and  private  agencies  designated  by  the 
Library.  Distribution  of  records  is  handled 
by  twenty-five  regional  libraries  for  the  blind. 
Copies  of  every  book  selected  and  published 
on  records  are  sent  to  each  of  the  twenty-five 
libraries.  The  record  library  now  includes 
between  1400  and  1,500  titles.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty  records,  requiring  fifteen 
minutes  playing  time  for  each  side,  for  an 
average  length  book. 


DR.  WOOLLEY  HONORED 

Dr.  Dilworth  Wayne  Wcxalley,  thirty-three 
years  old,  an  associate  member  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  has  al¬ 
ready  contributed  k>  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  human  nutrition  that  he  recently  received 
from  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  its  highest  honor — the 
Research  Award  for  1948.  This  was  presented 
at  the  Association’s  convention  in  Havana, 
Cuba — the  first  ever  to  be  held  in  a  Latin- 
American  country.  The  convention  coincided 
in  time  with  “Pan-American  Week,”  pro¬ 
claimed  by  President  Truman  as  a  period  for 
re-emphasizing  in  the  United  States  the  bonds 
of  mutual  friendship  and  respect  which  join 
this  nation  to  its  twenty  “Good  Neighbors.” 

Dr.  Woolley  had  scarcely  won  his  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  when  he 
lost  his  sight  nine  years  ago.  Thus  his  blind¬ 
ness  occurred  just  as  he  was  crossing  the 
threshold  of  a  career  which  since  then  has 
placed  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  physiologists. 

Dr.  Woolley  says  that,  even  in  the  earliest 
days  of  his  blindness,  it  never  for  a  moment 
interrupted  the  nutritional  research  which  has 
claimed  so  much  of  his  time  ever  since.  “I 
just  kept  on  going,”  he  said  laconically.  The 
Canadian-born  scientist  entrusts  all  laboratory 
routine  to  two  assistants.  These  report  to  him 
their  observations  and  from  such  step-by-step 
reports  Dr.  Woolley  controls  his  experiments," 
makes  his  deductions,  gauges  future  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  strikes  his  conclusions.  In  this 
way  he  pursued  the  research  which  has  made 
him  one  of  the  nation’s  few  authorities  on 
antimetabolites. 

It  was  because  of  his  prolific  research,  with 
its  promise  of  entirely  new  pharmacological 
agents,  that  a  committee  of  outstanding  sci¬ 
entists  representing  twelve  universities  and 
other  centers  of  scientific  investigation  rec¬ 
ommended  Dr.  Woolley  for  this  award. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Helen  Keller  of  course  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  is  the  Director  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Milton  H.  Klein  is  consultant  on  public 
assistance,  Division  of  Social  Administration, 
Ohio  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Lewis  W.  Rodenberg  is  head  of  the  print¬ 
ing  department  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Mrs.  Alison  B.  Alessios,  recently  retired, 
was  in  charge  of  the  Library  for  the  Blind, 
a  branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Peter  J.  Salmon  is  executive  director  of  The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn, 
and  Vice  President  of  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind.  ♦ 


TO  MUSICIANS  AND  MUSIC 
TEACHERS 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  cordially  invites  you  to  attend  its 
annual  meeting  from  July  12-16  at  the  Hotel 
Lowry,  St.  Paul  2,  Minnesota. 

At  its  last  meeting  the  Association  passed 
a  resolution  to  establish  a  music  committee 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  music  as  a  gainful  occupation 
for  the  blind  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is,  therefore,  interested  in  ascertaining 
the  present  status  of  blind  musicians,  and 
what  recommendations  they  might  make  and 
to  discuss  necessary  qualifications  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  proficiency. 

You  would  be  performing  a  service  to  pro¬ 
spective  musicians  who  are  blind  if  you  could 
find  it  possible  to  attend. 


George  L.  Raverat  is  European  Directdej 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  B1 

Lon  Alsup  is  executive  secretary  of 
Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson  is  superintend 
of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Illinois  Sti 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  is  executive 
retary  of  The  Delaware  Commission  for  th 
Blind. 

John  F.  Brady,  Major  Rtd.,  A.U.S.,  is  pre 
dent  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association,! 

Dr.  E.  E.  Allen  is  director-emeritus  of  Pc 
kins  Institution,  and  lecturer  in  the  Perk 
Harvard  course  for  teachers  of  the  blinds 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper  is  director  of  the  Nc 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Stafel 
Department  of  Social  Welfare. 


BOWLING  TOURNAMENT  FOR 
BLIND 

The  first  national  bowling  tournament  fo 
the  blind  is  scheduled  for  the  last  two  wc 
ends  in  July  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
tailed  information  and  application  blanks 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Copela 
President,  Interstate  Blind  Bowling  Leag 
1 14  East  Ninth  Street,  Chester,  Pa. 


ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 
The  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  an 
Blind  plans  to  establish  a  six  weeks  adji 
ment  program  for  the  adult  blind  during  th 
summer  months.  The  program  is  being  pr 
vided  at  the  request  of  the  State  rehabili 
tion  agency  and  is  being  organized  under  1 
latter’s  direction. 


